INVASION » AND DEFENCE. 
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AN INTRODUCTION, AND. A SHORT AC- 
I On. FRE ICS LIFE. 
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" Objergationg en 4 Panpblet lateh e in 


France, by a Mr. DvueonrT,. ſome time Ace | 
Profident of their National Aﬀembly ; the prin- 


f cipal ſubje® of. which is ay exbortatio ＋ bis 


countrymen to the invaſion of Gre Britain. = 


The pratiitability. of this attempt, and popular 
French zopick examined. A. comparative efti- 
mate of the abſolute and relative force of Great | 

: Britain and France. Mi ſcellaneous 1 
on the conſequences of an invaſion. 7 7 <4 

General Llgd's celebrated Treatiſe | 
ſubje#; and the Editor's reaſons for TR 5 
that patrigtic Work from concealment, 1 
ftetch dhe life as Lloyd. 2 


A 


A general view of the foreign politics | of France 2 
during the two laſt centuries —Of the Force of 
Nations, particularly of France, uw, and | 


* 


1 8 1 * 3 85 
N ria Britdin,—Of the analogy. bettbten 4 | 
; 2 bs © of government and the Rate of war, d, 
oh the effetts of the former on military operations. - 
- the. French invaſion expected; their, ob. 

Jeb; ; the di Neulties which they bdve th en- 
| counter; and the advantages_on the fide of 
| Great Britain. —Oljervations on the method r 
ranging ibe troops, aud of making war, Sc 

115 oh and additional detail of the invaders difficulties. 

Of the order of battle —of the general metholl 
* 1 of making war.—T ables of the military roads © 
and diſtances from Plymouth, Portſmouth, and 
Dover, 10 London. H between ſea- port 
> towns and viliages along ay Channel coaff from- > 
Dover to Plymouth. —Diftances from ſea- ports 
in France to fea Lo in ET, _ in Tres 
land. 5 J ee om 
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PAMPHLET on the preſent armarnents, 
< 3. and on the Juva/ion of Great Britain, was 
lately publiſhed, in Faris, by A Mr. Dupont, 
ſome time ſince Preſident. of their National A 


145 * 1 1 


ſembly, and conſidered there as @ patriotic 
writer ang orator.” In this conceited production, 
after . accuſing Great Britain of a Variety of = 
' crimes, of her dreading, and wiſhing to overturn | 
the new conſtitution of France, he exhorts, with 
national zeal and acrimony, his countrymen, ta 
ſupport, and to ſtrengthen en the Family Compact: 
he, boaſts that, France, Spain, and the United 
States of North America, whom be is pleaſed 
80 nymeſage with bie Ales, are an orermarch. 


ricipates. the iymphs that would fallow a. Ba 
tional War, and lays it down as a preliminary 
that peace ſh uld not afterwards be reſtored, 
unt hall haye become 
2 ane, 
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 bankruph 1 her naval arkenals hal be 
cefroyet... He talks not a little Yauntingly and 
To perciliouſly of the exhauſted credit and finances | 
of Great Britain, and of the comparative ſu- 
periority of riches in France, by means of the 
recent ſegueſtered revenue and lands oft che 
clergy. And he propoſes Tchemes for the rum 
of the Britiſh 2 and the crippling of 


her navy. 5 
Rein. 155 28 1AAf 5 by ff A 
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r. Dup® poat's ſtile and modeſty.” If the war 
. be ſbort, it mall be i in the heart of your own 
"i country, and "with all the im impetuoſity of the 
e French nation, If it be long, the conqueſt 


| I ſhall be obtained by the laſt Crown, What is 


KK to prevent © the inſpection of the R Bank, 
by ; has vet no idea of x "national war - with LY 2 
i, © of 1 its activity, its obſtinacy,, its ferocity, and | 
,< of the irreſiſtible energy | of the veteran war- 
ce riors, and of the new warriors 'of France, We 
WE ſay not this 'boaftingh ; ; we ought" to conquer | 
"tc you, as we are ſuperior i in number, and trea 


"26 "ſure. As ſoon as we have got together a ſul- 


| | Us) ficient force to Protect our paſſage, we will 
* "I c ome. over among you. News from Atnerica, 


or from — is naturally long comitig. We 
Ok « are 
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* e 1 4 


i fü. J 7 "% 88 : 

Uke, jon Lan ertain, that the gone wil be 
* theirs, who, ſhall be maſters in Europe. ff 
e now. you. refuſe. peace to us, and our allies, 
& \ * upon: ur. honour, we will come to ſeek for 


0 it in London, and there we hall affuredly find 
f. it. Reply 8 5 for the Aifarming mult 
e within 2 etz 88 2 in 1 | 
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117 he * French vriters on every art = 
ſcience ho are an ornament o their country; 
and to human nature, but in that reſpectable 
liſt; I cannot claſs Mr. Dupont, and far \efs 5 
ſhould. I; compare him to heroic names of an- 

_ Liquity,., He is neither an Agamemnon, an 

Ulyſſes, nor a Neſtor; but in argument, and 
not improbably in heroiſm, bears a nearer re- 
ſemblance. to Therſites. I take notice of him 
merely becauſe I know that multitudes of his 
- countrymen are inflated with ſimilar vagy ideas 
of their power and proweſs. Indeed, dithdenee 
is not a characteriſtic feature of o our neighbours. | 
Whenever the brazen throat of war ſhall ſum- 
mon Britain to arms, there is no doubt we ſhall 
have our ears ſtunned with invaſion : our ene- 
mies 2 and their emiſſaries within, will 
Th -- 5 | ring 
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2 K on theſe irpaginary perllb; i 
N probably, without any ſubſtantial hopes of n. 
queſt, chey may flatter themſelyes of being a able 
to confine us to mere deſenſive operations, to 
intimidate, and diſconcert the pation, and to in ure 
public confidence. and credit. For this reaſon; I | 
ſhall take a more comprehenbiye x view, and Enter 
into a more minute diſcuſſion of this ſubject, "than 
has yet been attempted, Such diſcuſſion will at 
leaſt adminiſter ſome conſolation to the 1 inexpe- 
rienced, and to thoſe of weak fibre, It will from 
thence be obvious, that unleſs the nation und its 
governors are ideots, cowards and traitors, ve are 
invulnerable at he me, and that we ſhould: rather 
ſolicit than df the execution of theſe im- 2 


2 


; potent threats. F rom ſome general animadver- 
bons, I ſhall proceed 80 4 x ſpecific reſutation of 
this Gallic * : Bro 1 

5 e the two following p l ripbfitivnk th& Wb 
xt may be Wuſtrated. Is France able, as this 
writer boaſts, to ſubdue and conquer Great 


. Britain and Ireland: and ſecondly, were the 


really capable of theſe military wonders and mi- 
racles, would the other powers of Europe tamely 
look on, and ſee the downfal of fuch an wy 
ny e of the n Ons State: 


t * 1 3 
= d jons hy a perem or 
„ megative; end dogiadie aſſertion, would: be to 
follow a bad example in argumentation, whoſe i ig 
norance and preſumption deſerves to be expoſed ; 
a de ſubſtitutes yy? for 3 decla- 
anſtration, calummy for evidence, 

nl ene, for true courage... But to pro- 
1 * it will be neceſſary. to 
hope live am of our envĩed 

Iſland!» #15 . 2050 hid fol N 307 5 
G KTP Id F En o 2517 1-04 n 5 1511 * 
The Romans, under B Cee 54 A. C. 
parting from. the oppoſite coaſt of Gaub land- 
ed in Kent, on the banks of the river Stoure 
near to Sandwich, and ſome miles to the north 
of Dover,” The Saxons, P. C. 550, from civil 
Ailſentions, and the inroads: of the Scots, Picts, 
and "Iriſh, were invited into England, under 
Hengiſt and Horſa, and landed in the Iſſe of 
Thanet, a few miles north of Dover Straits, 
and near to Margate. The Danes, and other 
Northern pirates, P. C. 789, invaded Eng- 
land by the Iſle of Thanet; and made ſeveral 
other predatory incurſions on the north and ſouth 
_ coaſts of this ifland and of Irelagd. In th@ be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, three Daniſh 
Kings, in ſucceſſion, uſurped the Engliſn throne, 
William the Firſt, the Norman baſtar ä 
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1 tag this aſt: ewe: perlod. that is; 
from the t ith td the 16th century, we find 
England ſucceſſwely engaged in the religious 
Cruſades, in conqueting and defending her 
provintes- in France; in repelhing the inroads 
of the Weleh and Scotch, and in civil Ward. 
There are no inſtances, in all chis interval " = 
xe hundred years, wherein France ventured to 

 fetfoot in England, except once, by the expreſs ö 
Invitation of che diſcomtented -Engliſh: nobles; 
und the mandatory anathemas of the Pope, 
during the turbulent reiga of King John; once, 

during the'-unfortunate reign of Henry VI 
and onee; in an unſuceeſsful expedition againſt 
the Ille of Wight, in the reign of Henry VIII, 
Spain was the firſt whoſe power and amhition 
prompted her, in 1588, to the hazardous and 
ruinous experiment of an invaſion of . this 
land; and with the deluſive hopes of its 'ealf 
donqueſt, became facrifices 0 n own uns 

om" Spree il 26a. 


wy is ee of 4 eee jab that 
ring this victorious career of Englang, when 
. I | L the 7 
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1 1 

donquered a large portion of 
France hen C ——— 
were amongſt the catalogue of her "Frophies 
ſhe was not only unſupported by Scotland, but 
had at the ſame time to defend herſelf-againſt 
chat brave Northern neighbour, whoſe impe- 
rious and vehal nobles were partizans and pen- 
ſioners of France. Ireland at that period added 
very little ſtrength to England. "Shoe" che 
beet ale ge — not 


5 ind ES ergy — 5 
ſubſided and healed; an event in which all have 
equal reaſon to rejoice. For it is not ip, 4 
ble, had not England, Scotland, and Ireland 1 
been united under one Crown, and incorpo-. | 
rated into one compact government, one peo-—- 1 
ple, and one intereſt, that they might, Wan. = 
or later; have ſhared the fate of the ancient 1 
Greek Republics. Some enterpriſing monarch « | 
of the Continent, like the crafty Macedonian, I 
would not have failed to take advantages of > 
their civil diſſentions and weakneſs, and in the 
end, would have cruſhed EY into ere 
ene. bee, nth ; 2 
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Such 
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WE +- 1 
Pine inen Knee and ins 
| rede eder me; in direct contradiction to 
| this arrogant inſinuation, that Great Britain and 
Ireland retain their liberty, property and political 
rank, at the diſcretion and forbearan e. 
to ſay and to demonſtrate, that thie Britiſh em 
pire i not infrrior to France in abſohite, and is 
N ſuperior i in relative. ſtrength. AIs France ſupe- 
rior in Alia, or even nom in Ametica, in ſhips 
taken policy, negligence, ant ignorance of dur 
Legiſlators, has more than double the populg- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, the latter have 
more chan treble the extent of ſea· coaſt, a cir- 
cuniſtance ſo extremely eſſential to maritime ſu- 
periority. Great Britain and Ireland, in point of 2 
ſituation, have ſome prominent advantages, a 
durable as the globe; and of which ho humas 


power nor malevolence can depriye them : 4 


general conyulſion of the elements is alone ade, 


quate to ſubyert nature. An iſland in war muſt 


haye the advantage over a continent. The firſt 
has but a ſmall extent, and a few-ſpecific points. 
£0 defend, and is acceſſible but hy one draw- 
bridge, a navy; whereas France has many ave- 
nues by which an enemy could enter. As to 
this threatened inyaſion, which is to put an end 
| £0 our _— it would _ this mettleſome 


French 


„ee ee 
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| French writer to ſatisfy. his abe readers, how 


that'is to, take place before the Britiſh fleet is 

deſtinechie How are thoſe French Grenadiers to 
be exported hither; by wings; ballons, or cork | 
jackets? The writer ſhould! know that it is * 
an eternal aiom of Great Britain never to deſert 


the dorfiinion of the Channel,” nor. to drop the 


trident, until ſhe has encountered' a ſeries of 


naval ſhocks and difaſters, and is driven from 


the laſt plank, ' The hiſtory of Athens under 
Themiſtocles furniſhes her with a conſpicuous 
precedent of the inefficicy of the moſt -formi- | 
dable invaſion on record when diſabled by de- 
feat at ſea. Nor is the Britiſh: hiſtory barren 
of ſuch' deeiſive precedents. Great Britain and 

Ireland alſo raiſe, annually, a revenue ſuperior to 
France, including in the general eſtimate, as is 
done in France, their parochial and other extra- 
neous ſubſidies. In fact, Great Britain and 
Ireland not only outſtrip France on the true 


element of dominion, in maritime ſtrength and 


numbers, but they can even bring as many 
fighting men Irs oa wu as Verne can * 
| to invade then — bbs aL EE 55 


ade cannot 100 mile n war a 


300,000 land forces ; at leaſt ſhe cannot main- 


tain more without crippling her-marine. One 


third 


- 


for RG her 9 and 4 
pPoſſeſſions. Their offenſive land army, . 
Nan at —— 100,000. 


35 2 which erg a beben ae opting. 
 -table, then the united militia of Great Britain 
might, with very little additional, diffculty or 
expence, be augmented to 100,000 effective 
and athletic men. It was bx a feudal militia 
| that England gained all | 
Þ eee France. The 
D preſent ban- 
ditti of trained bands and night watch. Great 
Britain can alſo in a ſhort tine make a ſuf- 
ficient augmentation to her regular forces 3 the 
can treble her antllery, double her infantry, and, 
make the uſual war addition to her powerful 
cavalry. Ireland with eaſe could, and. ſhould, 
be encouraged to raiſe a militia, in the proportion. 
25 one-third to that of Great Britain; making 
at the ſame time a ſimilar addition to her regular 
— rtillery, A: and cavalry. She is: alſo, 
I 1 9 


' foe, 0 m 30- 
_— fiſting each e eee to the exiency, ond 
+ the movements of the invader. By Wales, and 

by Scotland, there are a variety of. prafticable 

a e "ar $156 
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t . 1 
re Abd with a large army ION vakins 
ters The two iſlands. are ſo happily ſituated 
that the nee ebe. by any buen 


which Great Britain and Ireland could burſt in- 


. dignant upon, and overwhelm their invaders. 
A large auxiliary reſerve of militia might eaſily 


be ' diſciplined tt 


ut all the pariſhes of 


Great Britain and Ireland; to- ſupply the emer- 
gencies of the field. It is alſo well known that 
no nation in Europe has the materials of an 


equeſtrian force, equally numerous and fo m 


dable to that of Great Britain. The natives 
are half trained to horſemanſhip; and all the 

eſſentials of the equeſtrian exerciſe: can be ac: 5 

quired in three months, without much trouble 
or expence. Indeed it would rather be an 
agreeable and manly amuſement, and a meri- 
torious revival of the ancient tournaments. . 
Volunteer aſſogiations of this deſcription. would 
— CC Tr 
invaders,” Cor _ 


A 


* — 
1 al — . 
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davidury) would. land, boaſts of à ha 
tugget race of: 80,000” miners; - Are our 


0 enemies aware what ftrenuous. efforts coil be 


and individuals; to eee, 
A ee e and chat cheſs: n are 3 


become ſoldiers. They would be 


Uberty and property who dare not fight in 
its defence. A virtuous and brave; nation, like 
an individuab rouſed into indignation, is capable . 
of the moſt deſperate acts, eſpecially when con | 


htc #5. arg ne resse 1th 17 
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"A it yy con * Svcelmbens on Great 


Dau, n ſoch a eriſis of her empire, to enert 


every linew, and every nerve of ſtrength, it may 


not be improper to point out to her Legiſlators, 
two other eaſy methods of rendering herſelf 
infinitely more formidable by land and by ſea. 
For a defenſive war of poſts, he who can enpedi- 
tiouſly load, fire, and hit his mark, is an excellent. 
. — n * croſs and ang 


U 
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In 4 an emergency, all capable of — ; 
| armns-weould+ repair 16. che priblie ſtandard, and ; 
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ade — | 
webe end ebene ics loglan nb, 
and ſuited both to infantry and cavalry. Genera! 
Lloyd, in his military hiſtory of Germany, cals 
© culates that, on an average, 1 


takes effet in land battles ; and p 


Reveries, cenſures the impotent noiſe: of ord- 


nance and muſquetry, and eſpecially of platoon 
firing. It is a fact, that during all the laſt 
German war, there were not to thouſand Britiſi 


troops. In the liſt of killed. Hiſtory iygforms 
us, th#; 


are now ſhamefully . 
ſacrificed to empty parade 


17 


0 8 6 „ * 
generacy of our modern military inſtitutions, 
Wich render us leſs formidable on land to an 


invader ; our imperious ſyſtem of Game Laws 


is calculated to damp and ſuppreſs: the uſe 
and exerciſe of fire arms amongſt our yeo- 


manry, to expoſe a hrave people in the. day of 
national danger, and 9 way for the 
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of 400 ſhots 
s greater in ſea-fights. Marſhal Saxe alfo, in his 
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in former ages the Engliſh archers, by 
the wiſe policy of our forefathers, were trained 
with peculiar diligence to become expert markſ- 
men, and were of infinite ſervice in the wars 

and victories in France. Theſe military effentials 
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r 
-mitrodutfion; and ſucceſs of a more ſagacious an- 
tagoniſt. Would thoſe who are obliged to buy . 
annval licences to ſhoot partridges, be the de- 

fenders of Great Britain againſt a foreign enemy? 
Is it prudent to facrifice the deareſt intereſt and 
ſecurity of the nation to ſuch a paltry revenue, and 
co all the other wretched chicanery of the Game 
Statutes? Beſides, there is no effectual method 
to wean the lower claſs of the nation from | 
the brutal art of boxing, but by ſubſtituting | 
ſome other manly exerciſe, more entertaining 55 
and uſeful, and which it might be proper to en- 
courage, equally with derben by 
* N FEWards. . 169% It 8 


1 Ericain _ Sb „ 1 
: een overlooked reſource of naval ſtrength. 
From the parochial charity ſchovls: of Englaſſd 
more than ten thouſand eſturdy boys, turned of 

ten years of age, might be annually ſelected, 
and ſent on board of ſhips ſtationed for that pur- 

pooſe in the different ports and harbours. By 
one year's training, they would furniſh a-conſtans 
recruit both to the royal and mercantile ſervice, 
and would in a conſiderable degree alleviate 
the rigours of the impreſs duty. Theſe are 
truly the children of the ſtate; but during the 
om of their naval | ſhaldrthip: in port, thels 
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reſpective pariſhes mould be teſpotſible for thei 
_ Floathing and maintenance, and ould" 1 be | 
I rxoherared from future on 75 5 
Mar | Saw” in his Reviihcl; Rn thi 
: $0,000 men are ſufficient to decide the fate of 
any battle on land. Indeed, there are few plages - 
in England where ſo many troops on each fide | 
could be brought into action. Beſides, an army 
acting on the defenſive, and in their own coun- 
try, particularly if that country is full of defiles 
and paſſes, is equal to double or treble the 


number »of affailants: the former having the 


choice of · ground, can to its natural ſtrength 
add artificial; and in other parts they are de- 
fended by regular fortifications. If the French, as 
their volunteer herald ſeems to threaten, ſhould 
come over with all the pomp and number of 
rxes, and with all the fanaticiſm of eruſaders, 
moſt ſpeedily return, or periſh by famine 
and diſeaſe. In ttuth, conqueſt is neither a 
neceſſary conſequence of ſuperior number, nor 
of revenue. If ſuch was the inevitable reſult, 
Greece ſhould have been but a morſel to 
Xerxes, and China ſhould dup able to ſwallow vp 
"oO KS LY ONT —8 
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Great Britain's. allies be idle ſpectators? Might 
not an army of Hanoverians, Heſlians, Brunſ- i 
 wickers, Hollanders, and Pruſſians, return the 


1 


118 \ Mabe auld the other. pawers: of. Eur oy | 
ſit, like the audience in a theatre, or like the 


gods and goddeſſes on Mount Ida, as inaftive | 
ſpectators of theſe Gallic triumphs, and Britiſh 


degradation ? On this ſubject wh muſt be cu - 
ious of drawing concluſions from remote pre- 
| cetfents, ſuch as Rome, Carthage, &c. becauſt 
different in many points of compariſon; Europe 


is now ſubdivided into many powerful ſtates, who ie 


will not ſuffer the political equilibrium to beſo im- 
menſely deranged, and whoſe private intereft and 
policy would unite them in oppoſition to any in- 
vader. The modern hiſtory of Europe furniſhes - 


inſtances in abundance of the truth of this pro- 


poſition. + The writer, in his impetuoſity, n 
bs refle&, that whilſt France may be oce 


in the invaſion of Britain, one or more auxiliary . 


arqmmies in the latter s favour may find their way 


into France; and it is not impoſſible might tra- 


verſe from Dunkirk to Breſt, before the invader 


had ſet foot in the Bank of England. Would 


favour of che French viſit? Even Auſtria 
might think it a convenient opportunity to re- 
cover ſome of the provinces of which ſhe was 

plundered 


quieſce in France taking pofſeflion of all the” 


| . · * * 
by France, who has repeatedly taken 
| er of the former's miĩsfortunes. — 
has often reſrued Auſtria and Holland fiom the 
arbitrary gripe both of Spain and France. Weuld 
the ociticin nations of Europe be ſuch ay oi 
rators againſt their deareſt intereſts, as td ac- 


: intermediate avenues and ſtrong holds through : 


which their commerce muſt be waſted not ohly 
o the ſouth of Europe, but 46 every part of 
the globe? Would theſe nations ſubmit to ſuch 
an enormous graſp of power in the hands of 
Franee, whoſe general character, at leaſt in her 
politits with other nations, is neither conſpi- 
cuous for moderation nor plain dealing? Nor 
is it diſereet policy in France to avõο]ꝗꝗ ]. ſuch 
devouting ſtrength and terrific rage, in her new 
conſtitotion. A proclamation of this tremen- 
dous nature in her preſerit te is premature“ 
and is ſufficient to arm — other = 
red her: 3 to en e N 
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ie pere, on Hit atootns] . 
whether an invaſion of Great Britain by Erance 


would not be more injurious to the invader than 
to the defender. Perſia was diſgraced, and nearly | 
ruined by the invaſion of Grecce. Spain has 
now after pooh arty  recbvered the 1 loſs of 


A 2 


* 1 


bat armada. France was no gainer: * her res 
peated invaſions of Germany, Italy, and Mal, ; 
land. Lewis XIV. with half a million of ſol- 
diers, and without the neceſſity of croſſing any. 
ſea, was driven back from. Holland, which could 
not then muſter one third of the preſent. effec. 
tive ſtrength of Great Britain and Ireland. 

What did Lewis XIV. and XV. gain to their 

country by their wild cruſades and attempts to 
invade Great Britain and Ireland? I will ſpare | 
them the mortification of i recounting all the nega- 


tive proofs and trophies of conqueſt. It might, 


probably, be a fortunate circumſtance for Great 
Britain and Ireland, were France to put thoſe 
| public menaces into execution. By thus grap - 


pling with our domeſtic lion, te might be. | 


diſabled from doing us any injury during a long 
period, and we might purſue, in peace, our 


commerce and induſtry. There cannot be any. 


juſt grounds of alarm to deprecate the attempt. 
as a national calamity. Strange as it may ap- 


pear to her heroic writers, France is not ſuch a 


dangerous enemy, now when ſhe has twelve 
anden Kings, as when Tag 6,948 only ones ders 


"In 1s "af the laſt i arts. to * 


bs predict, and with tolerable certainty, in what. T 


part of our coaſt we are moſt expoſed to inva- 
on. England, during W centuries, con- 
8 | | tinued 


4 N + 


- , fringed to invade” France; principally 'by ths © 
narrow paſſes of the channel, from whence we 
miglit a priori“ ſuppoſe, that France would 
| purſue à ſimilar ſyſtem of proximity. But the 
immenſe improvements and revolutions, ae 
the three laſt centuries,” in naval architecture 
and tacties, in fortification and engineering, re⸗ 
quire harbours more deep and convenient to in- 
ſure the invaders footing and progreſs. It is ob- 
vious, from the relative geography alone of Great 
Britam and France, that the maritime and channel 
| counties of Cornwall, Devonſtire, part of Somer- 
ſetſhireß Dorfetſhire, ae Suſſex, ane 
Kent, comprehended in an arch from Plymouth 
to London, muſt be the theatres of invaſion by 
any ſouthern foe,” ſuch as France and Spain. 
The Eſſex coaſt is in no great danger from 
that quarter; and further north on the German 
ocean, it is not probable that theſe ſouthern: 
foes will ever: venture, at leaſt for the purpoſe- 
of effective invaſion, but only as a diverſion from 
the grand object. Throughout this extent of 
coaſt the defender has but a few fixed points, or 
A poſts of peculiar conſequence, to contend with 
the enemy; theſe are, Plymouth, Portſmouth, 
the dock- yards on the Medway and the Thames, 
and the metropolis, the latter of which are 
defended from approaches by ſea, by Sticerwaſj 
Yo 1 ST + and 


5 e ro/take any of theſe by a" couple 
quire a regular ſiege. At the ſame time duſpi= 
| eions might rationally be entertained, that the 
* two great commercial cities on the weſtern coaſt. 
oel England, Briſtol and Liverpool, might be? 
included in the collateral objects of aue or 
. 5 W On n of France... 1 


5 zit e . eden markicns ede hot 
"invade Great Britain, of which there is no in- 

ſance durfing the laſt thouſand: years, ſuch in- 

— valion would, probably, be to the north of 


over, and perhaps in a line between Harwich 
and Sheerneſs. Dover appears to be the central 
point between the landing places of ſoutheen 
and northern invaders, Indeed it is not impro- 
 _ hable, notwithſtanding the-perily of the navig - 
td.̃oon and coaſt, that they might attempt to moleſt 
= Full, and alſo to cut off the principal magazine 
of fuel from London; the inconveniences of which 
might be prevented by an additional ſtock in 
. reſerve. Beſides, an enemy would find it no 
'- Fealy.taſk to ſubdue upwards of 100, ob ſturdy 
Colliers, who, might be: aflembled in DONE: 
|  bourhgod of Newcaſtle, | Shields, and White»: 
5 I, dn, 6 nn 4 Glaſs: 
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gow? the invader ck 2robably W 
3 Moſt of the principal manufacturing 
cities and towns of Great Britain are without 
the reach of furprize or pillage; by being placed 
at ſome dittynce from the: ſea coaſt, with which, 
' however, they os an mg mme To 
neee i ee eee 
: Fore: 5 ? x V | 
"tas no 3 Wed 65 055 ee 
of England had been attempted, during five 
centuries, until the reign of Queen ee * 
may be botlr curious and uſeful to the 
modern diſpoſition of the defending erovpe wht 
ſuch malevolent projects. Queen Elizabeth's 

principal camp vas at Tilbury Fort, obviouſly, = 
to cover the Thames and the metropolis. In the a 
laſt, and in the preceding war, Coxheath near 
Maidſtone in Kent, and Warley contiguous to 
Brentwood in Eſſex, were the principal camps 
for the defence of England: a few regiments 

of cavalry were alſo aſſembled on Saliſbury 
plain. Plymouth and Portſmouth. had neither 
fortifications nor garriſons adequate te their de- 
fence, and were excluded almoſt without the pale 

of ſuccour. The following celebrated Effay 
vill enable the reader to judge whether this 
neglect of dur ptincipal naval arſenals, and this | 
diſpoſition of our encamped forces, was com- 

e J ee 
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Wende or e *Excluſive of ſirong | 
fortifications and garriſons to ſecure Plymouth and 
Portfmouth, General Lloyd (the author here 
referred. to) diſtributes the defending: troops into 
three prineipal, and nearly equidiſtant poſitions; 
Tall Down, near Exeter; Portſdown, and the 
New Foreſt near Portſmouth; and the third, 
on the borders of Suſſex and Kent, cloſe to the 
Teiſe, a ſmall branch of the Medway, afew miles 
ſouth of Coxheath, and laying almoſt half way ; 
between, and in a parallel i Ne with, ares. 55 
| eee Os hn att 
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odio a part of what G. L. had recom- 

mended-and left unfiniſhed ; an Eſtimate of the 

abſolute and relative ſtrength of Great Britain 

and France. Our author had befbre eminently | 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a writer and a general, 

in his renowned Military Hiſtory of the laſt feven 
Fears war in Germany. The preſent treatiſe on” | 

the invaſion and defence of England was printed 

in London in 1779, during the latt part of the 

_ unfortunate Ameriean war, at the cr\fical period 

 - when: the fleets of France and Fpain rode 

triumphant in the Channel, when pur veteran 
regiments were mouldering in Nort America, 

| and invaſion WAS * at our gates. 
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1 „This W had it not then been . 
preſſed, mighthave given riſe to a parliamentary 
and public ſcrutiny, and might well alarm choſe | 
to whom the ſafety. and- defence of the nation 

was then entruſted. But I am firmly les) 
that France was infinitely more intereſted than 
Great Brirain in its nne Dow oy t a7 

G Liogd's Treatife reflects x more hes: 
on a late liigated and important topic, the 
propriety of the Fortification ſyſtem, than all 
the rhetoric and wrangling of Parliament. 1 
as this ſyſtem ſtill continues to be reprobated by 


ä numbers, the public will be enabled from hence NE 7 | 


to deriye much uſeful information. How far _ 
the preſent ſyſtem of domeſtie fortification may 
be parried to extremes, or may be injudiciouſly + 
directed, I am ignorant. This I will venture 
to maintain, that whoever would attempt to per- 
ſuade us that the external dock- yards of Great 
Britain, on the Channel coaſt, are ue) 
ſecure without fortifications, or without fortifſi- 
cations both ſtrong, and, as far as art can ope- 
rate, impregnable, are liable to the imputatien 
of either a. deficiency- of judgment or of pa- 
triotiſm. Where nature has left us weak or ex- 
7 in ang TION vital os there art, — 
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| ſhould be leb nmel Tak der en erat 
ve may draw this principle and inſtruction from 


the Divine architect. The fort now bob? 
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Sid, l 8 ol nſi er a tl . 
. oe! friend or foe, who point out to them 
their wulnerable and crazy parts, or thoſe-rwho - | 
2 to hull them into faral apathy. 
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ammunicated by Mr. Drummond, 4 eee 
Heman deſcended from an ancient and noble 
family in Scotland, whoſe anceſtors: ee 5 
by their unfortunate attachment to the exiled); 
houſe of Stuart; a gentleman who has ſinee 
atoned for the miſtaken zeal of his family, and 
for his own juvenile and unavoidable attachs | 
ments, by rendering eminent political ſervices + 
ta Great Britain, and who is now. ſuing for 
che titles and eſtates of the Earldom of Perth. =: - 
will appear from the hiſtory of this able engi- 
d which Mr. D—d was privy, that 
Alledged phantoms of communicating | 
1 | TN 
- 8 


1 45 a TY \ 
"Ss improper information to the enemy is fatile * 
and abſurd: that in 1744 and in 1756, France 
had this identical plan of inyaſion chalked out to 
her by Gt Id. who was then engaged 
in the ſervice of F rance and of the Pretender. 
It was juſt 39 years after the firſt ſketch of this 
plan of invaſion, that the following Rhapfody 


on the enemy's” objects, and the means of de- 8 


feating ſuch attempt, wasidigeſted and; printed; 
and after the Author had heenengaged in a variety 


ol hot ſervice, as à gonexal,afficer, in the Ruſſian | 
and Imperial armies-. From his we may con- 
clude, thar-che {objec hath av-arranged,. er! 


Gioyity as judginans e G, Lond? 
was ſo.eminenty e | 
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attend my elder brother * vw who „e 
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AUTHOR. « or TUB 1xrzoducrON, 


My Furt W of on 1808 was 0 
b in 1744. He was then, as 1 undevſtood, 


Is a: Lay Brother in ſome religious hopſe. Mr. 4 


__—_— my tutor, recommended him to my 
- father as a proper perſon to teach me Geqgraphy 
and Field Engineering, in which line Mr, Lloyd 
had given ſpecimens of ſuperior talents to ſome 
Scotch and Iriſh officers in the French ſervice. 
He appeared to be between 20 and 30 years 
of age; was a Welchman by birth, and faid to 
be of a reſpectable family; he had received 4 
- liberal education, and although deſigned for the 
church, he ſaid he had been ſome time with a 
Lawyer, before he went to France. His aim then 
was the army, but having no friend to procure him 
a commiſſion, he was perſuaded by ſome Britiſh | 
1 to take the habit of a Noviciate cr 
Monk. Nevertheleſs his genius ftill continued 
for the military line, and he was engaged to 


t 


me French coy: under” Marſhal "Warne in ) 4% 
Mr. L. was with us at the battle of E ontenoy, 
which 1 believe was the firſt actual ſervice hnBe 
. ever ſaw. My ftation on that day being a Cadet 
in the corps of Engineers, as well as a Lieu- | 
tenant in Lord John Drumm6nd's regiment of 
royal Scotch, Monſ. de Rochauard, the chief 
engineer, (under whom I acted) ſaw an acute- 
neſs m Mr. Lloyd's manner of drawing nu. - 
making ſketches of the ground about the vil- 
lages of Fontenoy (which was a part of my 
duty to examine and plan) that he got an order 
from Marſhal Saxe to allow Mr. L. to wear 
our corps uniform, and to attend me on horſe- 
back as an aſſiſtant pe wich the * 1 
of a -en. 


DR, 


| When 0 e to e was 0 . 
0 Mr. Lloyd was appointed third. Engineer, 1 
Vith the rank of Captain, by a commiſſion from 

the Pretender. He then went to Nantz, and 
was wia me on board the Elizabeth in the 
action with the Lich, Capt. Sir Piercy Brett, 
in the Channel; he behaved gallantly, was 
wounded. in the right ſhoulder, and after the 
icht we went out of the, Eli th on board 
a brig, which carried us after the young Che- 
| valier to Scotland, where, we attended him till 
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| the Prince tint. e ee 17. 125 Was 
N diſpatehed from thence with letters to our friends 
nia Wales: he did not join us again; but went 
1 into South Wales, where he reaſſumed the cha- 
£1 - Prieſt; and became a ſpp to look. 
6.0 round the coaſts of 'Wales and of the Channel, 
dor an expected French fleet. In this: tour he 
ecrxamined all the coaſts from | Milford" Haven 
Ne round the Briſtol Channel, to-Bridgewater and 
1 Barnſtaple Bay; 5 unghis ſurvey from thence: 


— 
* SI _— 2 7 
* * 


to Plymouth ard Dover, and from the Downs2o. 


1 Nargate and London. No man evęr was more 
correct wich his eye; he at once the ad- 


. Frematks were made with ſo much penetratio 
1 and. judgment, that all his obſeryations were 
i 6. 


| 4 RL accident, he, became ſuſpected, and aa” 


up in London by a General Warrant. When 
| came to London a priſoner of war «in the 
Vuinter of 1746, after the battle of Culloden, 1 
found my friend Lloyd at Carington's, the 
i ; meſſenger, in Jermyn-ſtreet, where I, with ſome. 
of my brother officers, were lodged for _— 
1 , rejoiced to ſee him, but it was not known * 


0 * 


[| ' | har he had been with ug in Segtland, Ek 
' BB | he mnt hae been ed a rebel, nd Jae, 


| | 55550 


8 vantages and diſadvantages of ground, any b 
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| ſuffe ergd as dich? his —— knowledge; at 
great abilities having made him a nn, 
nn and "OO 


irs ter of chat time. Ws 
In 1740 1 e Him herd wks means of — 
my relation, a noble Dyke, and 1 then n 
ployed him under the denomination of a tutor, ä = 
ſegming never to have known him before. | 
In the ſame: year ne went with me to France, 
and followed me to the ſiege of Bergen. op- Zoom, 
where: he became in high eſteem with Marſhal | 
| LoveRdhall: during that ſiege he obtained the _ 
ran of Major, and was of infinite ſervice 5 A 
* mounting batteries, in chooſing ground and ex, 
plüoring mines, as well as in opening of ſluices. 
When I went to Spain in , my fathef re- 
commended Major Lloyd to the Earl Mareſhal, 
Who was at that time in great reputation with be 
King of Pruſſia; this nobleman recommended : 
loyd to his brother, Marſhal Keith, and when 
I returned from my Spaniſh! voyage and ſorvey| | 
of the coaſt of Terra Firma in 1754, I met with 5 
him in Paris. At which time there being a Plan - 
> lid for an invaſion of England; Lloyd was fe- 
N commended to the Marſhal due de Belliſle, then: 
a Miniſter of war; Who had'alfo appointed me to = 
come to England as Commiſſary General to Þ 
ſoperintend, all the French PO taken - | 
„ ' 5 a 
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bre the: formal declaration TY war in 1956 

* Lloyd's former knowledge of the Britiſh coaſt, - 

.. the &xatneſs of his deſcriptions, and his genius 2 
as a ſpy, afforded him great advantages on this 
occaſion; in conſequence of which he reſigned | 

his Pruſſian rank, accepted a new Field Officer's 

- + commiſſion in the French ſervice, with an ap- 
. . \  pointment of five louis per diem, to re-ſarvey © 
1 the Britiſh coaſt, and to report thereon to the 
Duc de Bellifle, He accordingly came to Eng- 
land in £756, re· aſſumed the habit Bourgoiſe, 
and having nothing of a military look, he went 
where he pleaſed, as a trader or rider. Thus 
be re-examined the Britiſh coaſt, and laid the 
foundation of his much eſteemed Treatiſe upon 
the xiatural ſtrength of Britain; pointing out al! 
Hat could be done by invaſion, and all that 
might be done by defence. His report, how- 
ever, made the French Miniſtry change their 
intengons of invading Britain, and the Mareſchal 

Duc de Belliſle was better pleaſed at being ſent 

to Minorca than to PT a e at T digs | 


Lloyd then quitted England and went to Ger- E 

many, where he was employed ſome years in the 
Ruſſian and Auſtrian ſervice, and promoted to 
ne rank. en ee in Great Io 


SY. Sy 

| tain aßer nk and quitting the army, as well as 

going to the Welt Indies in 1758, I loſt my 
friend till. about 1776, when TI again met Vith 
him in London under the title of General Lloyd . 
he then told me that he had made his peace J 
here, and afterwards informed: me that he had 


obtained. a — upon the Chelſea . | 
bliſhment,, 5 


Iod DRU NW o. 
London, Jermyn-flreet, „ „ 5 . | 
| Now. 5. 1790. : 55 | 
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FRENCH POLITICS, S.. 


Ir is impoſtible to 8 Lich any 
degree of probability, the duration 


and event of a war, unleſs we are c- 


quainted with the political ſyſtem, = et 


_ ciples of government, and reſources of 
the contending powers. I ſhall, there- 
fore, give a ſhort, view of. them, which 
will enable the Reader to form ſome 


5 NCTE: of the W ſtate of f affairs. De 


3 $69. . 
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4 1 vie vo 57 the Politics on ratice. 
"ove the two laft Centuries. 


was all-powerful in Europe, | 
and poſſeſſed of many provinces on 
the welt fide of the Rhine, now united 
to France, it Was evident chat the 
= rench nation could have no other 


permanent ſyſtem of politics, but that 


HILE the Houſe ol Auſtiia 1 


which tended to reduce that Houſe 4 
5 within narrower bounds, particularly in 


the Low Countries, and towards the 
50 Aue. Accordingly, we. find France 5 
coptinually employed in raiſing diſtur- 
bances in Germany, Italy, Spain, Sc. 25 
and exciting the different Powers of 
Europe and Turkey againſt Auſtria. 
Richelieu having reduced the Hugo- 
nots, took an active part at the latter 
end of the war, which had been main- 
tained in Germany for near thirty years; 
CCC 


5 ol . . 
1 . * 
TW 
5 ied 
* 


15 raſſing to W his bearers: attention. | 


and by che treaty of Weltphalia, the + © OG 
'E rench, as one of the guarantees, - 8 3 
tained a right to interfere in the affairs 

of Germany, of which they have availed 
themſelves on every occaſion to embar- 
raſs the Houſe of Auſtria. More than 


_ one, they brought her to the brink of 


deſtruction, and had it not been for the 
„powerful ſupport. and aſſiſtance of the 5 
maritime powers, particularly of Eng- 8 
land, ſhe muſt have fallen a victim to 
the ambition of France. , Thoſe powers = 
who feared Auſtria, very naturally looked 

up to France for protection, and increaſed - I} 
her frength 7 87 you addition of their ; - 
forces. : 1 


.»\ 


1 
N 
& 


w ths minority of Lewis XIV. 
the adminiſtration of Mazarine was al- 


moſt totally confined to domeſtic occur- . Os, 
_ rences, Which were ſufficiently embar- | 


Lent XIV. on n the ins * - 
 povernmen 1 purſued 'the yſtem of his“ 
| 2s * „ | pre- 


OED 


TT 0 8 4 15 TY 
= OO" with regard to Auſtria, Ah 5 
ing, in the beginning of his reign, met 
„with great ſucceſs in war, and added 
ſome provinces to his crown, he be. 

5 came ambitious, | from that principle, ; 

7 rather than from neceſſity, (for he was 
1 ſufficiently powerful to have no- 8 
thing to fear from Auſtria) Lewis did 
not ceaſe to embroil Europe, almeſt 4 
e his whole reign, In the courſe 
of his wars, he found himſelf checked, 

O 1 by the maritime powers ; 5 
land was out of his reach; without ſhips 
of war nothing could be done againſt | 
ber. Seconded by able miniſters, in 
a few. years, to the. aſtoniſhment? of all 
the world, he. raiſed a powerful flewt; + 19 
and, for a little time, maintained a ſupe- Y 
riority at ſea, of which he availed him- 91 
ſelf i in an attempt to reinſtate Jatnes 1 
on the throne of England, but without 
ſucceſß. The confederacy formed againſt 5 
the French monarch on the continent 

 "hecame ſo powerful, particularly towards | 


the cloſe. of his reign, that the whole 
| foros 


4 


Gates: of * kingdom way. ſcarce Tuſi- | 
- cient to reſiſt the progrefs of thi allied 's 
| armies. The marine was of courſe aban- 
doned, and ſunk nearly into the infig- = 
15 nificant ſtate in which he found it. Soon 
i after Lewis "EV. had maunted the, * 
4 F rench throne, Cardinal F leury became Za, 
prime miniſter 3 5 happily for France, 
who wanted peace to recover from the 
innumerable loſſes which the ambition 
of Lewis XIV. had brought upon her. 
This prelate, from principle, as well as 
temper, purſued invariably a pacific gh 
tem; the wars excited by the turbu- 
lent ſpirit of Alberoni for the kingdom 
N of Naples, and that on the Rhine, occa- 
dioned by the pretenſions of Auguſtus . 
to the throne of Poland, were tranſi- jr 
. try, and of very ſhort duration. The 
Houſe of Auſtria having imprudently 


engaged in that quarreh, Fleury availed 


himſelf of her diſtreſsful ſituation, to 
tear Lorraine from her, which connected 


and compleated the French frontier, on 
OY the German fide, ER ye oe 
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the death of Charles wi. a new 
ha a ed war bros out in , 
wherein the maritime powers engaged + 
ale. Cardinal Fleury wiſhed to keep 
France neuter, believing either that Au- 
| Aria would find ſufficient. employment 
from the ſeveral Princes who formed 
pfretenfions to the Emperor's ſucceſſion ;* 
and that by remaining neuter, the French 


„ might mediate and dictate the terms of 0 
peace, without partaking of the dangers 


and expences of the war.: Or, perhaps, 

_ Jelging that France, recovered from her 
-ngthened by her new ac- 

d always be a match for 


" Ari hereafter, whatever might be 
| -" the event of a war. The cardinal, 
| however, was, over-ruled, and a general 
2 confederacy was formitl againft the Houle | 
. of Auſtria, Which tended to annihilate 5 | 
her entirely: Indeed the ſucceſs did not 
anſwer the hopes and expectations of 
the confederates, and things remained 

in great part, as they were at the com- 
mencenient of the war. // The king 


& 
2 


* 


0 om ay 3 a e Was pro- 
cuged for Don Philip, in the fame 
country. The French and Spaniſh trade 
- ſuffered. greatly in the Surge of this 
” war; for the EXPENCEs of the land + Ar 


ceſſive, chat vo elit; cod be made by 
theſe two powers to eſtabliſh a ma- 
Tine. Our trade and nadigation in- 
ctgaſęd, and furniſhed” the means to 
purſue the war on the continent. 
France in che mean time excited dif- . 
turb ! in | Scoflanl, which ſoon were 
„ , for want of a makine, 5 
ſne could - not beben 8 had | the 
. meant! to: FOR it. e 

he la 855 5 3 a new ſyſtem 
cs adopted by the French, con- 
U and oppoſite to that which, they 
had for many ages proſecuted. The 
| Houſe af Auſtria being no longer an b- 


* 


il 2 -m ronfederacy,) nls for her ag- 

Is | grandizement, at the expence of a 
1 Prince whoſe alliance they had hereto- 
1 fore, and ought always to have courted. 
1 However formidable they might believe 
[| France to be, Agiſtria had likewiſe en- 
| | "0 creaſed in wealth, power, and, above 

v | all, her adminiſtration, in regard to 

1 . 3 finances, Sc. was much improved. It 

17 "ſeem, - therefort, highly advantageous. 

| | 1 5 2 for the French that there ſhould be 

il | | Vf Princes in Germany, able, in ſome de- 

1 gree, to check the power of Auſtria, 
Fi * Pruſſia was, of all others, the moſt pro- 
8 per to be oppoſed to her, as they had . 
. ! done it with ſucceſs during the pre- 
1 A Ft war. . There is no explaining a 


4 ſyſtem ſo very contrary to the apparent 
Intereſts of F rance, unleſs we ſuppoſe - 
that court had an after-game tô play, 


as circumſtances might offer, 4 the | 
courſe of the Sub r ny 1 


b 1 ; The F 5 originally a PEN f. : - 
| * only: n four thouſand «men, 
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| asd e Saxony; hind if chat FR 
had been effected, tis probable. they 
would have forced the contendin 8 par- » MY 
ties to conclude | ſych a peace as — 
: approved of. They had a numerous 4 
army to A their mediation; 11 
cannot think they intended ſeriouſly tog 
promote in the leaſt the greatneſs of their +. | 
ancient rivals in power, and much leſs 
5 at the expence of Pruſſia, whom | they 
will find a powerful and neceſſary ally, 
in caſe of any future war with tlſe for⸗ 
mer. The negotiations at Teſchen laſt 
year, and the part they acted there, 
.cvince that they are not real friends to 3 OY 
thee: Houſe of Auſtria. 1 1 WEE: 24 9 9 £0 
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By engaging d in the war in X 1 5 oY : 


Germany, it is probable the French | 5 4 
thought they might direct their prin- Ty 5 5 
ipal attention to their marine, and to e 
the defence of their colonies. All Wer 5 2 
ſchemes were defeited by the extraor- 85 4: — 


. dinary efforts of the King A Pru a. i 26 2 
8 „ and the allied Ry: Their ew-raiſed 


fleet 4 f 8 4 
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nority at fra enabled us hed overcome 


cle ; we «conquered all we 
yr e dhe Hduſe of 


<li ſo low, that we. might have 
preſe ribed any terms of peace. 1 


we miſtook entirely in the cha 


of me acquiſitions; ſome of which, LY 
far from being. advantageous, ave. 
one of the principal cauſes that brought ' 


the preſent calamities | upon us. Wer 
attend too much to the contracted, and 


very often ſelfiſn, views of the mer- 
chants; we act upon. too | 
like traders, and ſeldom 


row a ſcale, 


nation. 1 wing rea hs a Miniſter - - 


w this or that 3 r 5 


2 


trade; theſe are not to be over 


but they myſt never ſerve as a founda- 


tion for a treaty, unleſs you mean to e. 
duce the, nation to a company of mer- 
_ cantile ene Towards dhe end of 
thi. 
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FF 11 MY 

© the war the Duk& of Choileul became e 

al-powerkul in the French *Miviſtry, ; | | 

He is a man of a bold, extpnſive, and jun 

_ enterpriſing genius. His country found = 
in him the vaſtneſs of Richelieu, the 

| activity of Louvois, the magnificence of 


Seignelay, the amiableneſs of Pompone 


3 and . , . they diſmiſſed: him. — 1 
| jected and concluded the Family Com- 1 


pact, which unites the different brayghes . 
of the Houſe of Bourbon in the cloſeſt” 2 
Connection, and we now ſee the * , . 
that en of politics; Pe FE, 7 SEN 
2 8 f 
5 The — loſſes that the French fuſs 
fered during the laſt war, the imminent 5 
dan ger with which the taking of __ + 
Havagnah, in particular, threatened the 
reſt. of the Spaniſh dominions in Ane, 
| very. naturally. droy the whole 
9555 ano of both natioj to us. It. 
Was obvious that while. we were li 
perior at ſea, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
n of our lgnd forces, in any 


future | . 
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been raiſed: 
Europe, and muſt be very alarming to 
SF England: . It is impoſſible | to fore? 
bow far ſucceſs may "UN with - 
* their force 
views are grea 
| * within very narrow limits. Thaf no- 
ting ſhould” divert them from their 
: $60 main object, the French have, with the 
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tere duet their Colonies : welt: 


9 


Ra : always be expoſed to the. ſame age, 


and if loſt, might not always be re- 


ſtored at a peace. They have therefore - F 


attended to their marine alone ; * _— 
have purſued this medfure with, ſuch” 
induſtry and activity, that a yen be 


them which aſtoniſnes 


their ambition. Their 
5 and tend to reduce us 


utmoſt care, avoided. and prevented a 


Y German” 'war, which might have ent! E: 
—_ gaged a part of their forces, and fruſ⸗ 
2 trated the rages _ een or TE 
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while we paid allies og the do 


tem, n 


force of che Houſe of 
England 


5 Hir my without. DORA vin, 1 
| -- Whether/ / continental connections \; 
auſeful or otherwiſe to this nation? 1 73 
| _ * need not recapitulate the arguments for : 
| and againſt them; ſuffice it to 2. * 7 
the attention of France was do Anh „ 
| taken up in the diffit wars in Ger- 
= —_ that ſhe conld Bot raiſe a marine 
in any degree proportioned to ours; 
that we have conſtantly maintained . 
dieciſwe {uperiqrity at. ſea. "which in- 
3 - credſed the power, glory, and political 
Aiuffuonce of the nation, notwithſtanding 
dhe immenſe. duns which were ſenSt 
abroad ſor ſuch connections z that, lince- p 
8 .abandonefl the continental ſyſ- N 
ce has Kquired. an unlimited - 
» the different courts of Eu- 
= does without anxiety. on that fide, be 
has been enabled to direct * whole 


alone, and God . What eg 
N be * . of this, 1 frac, unequal 8 
FTT. conteſt. — 
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alarming proſpect: Let every man exert 
himſelf to the utmoſt of his power fob. 


. 
4 
3 
. 
. | 
_ 
1 
N 
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f the ſervice ofchis King and Country, that 

5 we may avert the ſtorm which a 
ober our heads, and baffle the N * 
our combined enemies, t2 6017063318 088 
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horns: ee the N of” 0 
| England, and of its Cvlonies, will per. 


ceive that our very exiſtence depends. on , ; 
this circumſtance alone, viz. that wes 


 Nhould: be ſuperior at ſea; all bur poli- - - 
tics ought therefore to be ditected to that 


object ſingly. Had we millions of armed 
men, equal in diſcipline to the Pruſ- 


Hans, they can be of no uſe to defend 


dodur trade or Colonies.; and if we are 


reduced to defend England, all is over. 


Why has Our fleet been neglected? Why 
have the national funds been conſumel . 
and exhauſted to multiply land forces, ig- 
ſtead of being applied: to raiſe a powerfil 
| Mort, which is tlie wy force that can 
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u! It is pate to explain | 


-Zhis 'by. any pringiple of reaſon; our _ 
Utia alone are more than ſufficient to re⸗ 8 


"i any invaders, if our fleet be ſuperior : 


ien in that eaſe. i is abſurd. Standing 
8 appear an uſeleſs burthen; and 
10 our coſt, they will be found 5 


PY * inadequate t to the defence of aß | = 


hand, ang its 1 
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1 a en e cons 
„ it became more than ever ne- 
ceſſary to apply all our reſources to dhe 
fleet. The queſtion is by I 
82 iPbe equal or ſupe r to what 
It W 


at any other period? I aſk}y why, i it 


— is not ſuperior to the fleet of the Houſe 8 
.. _ of Bourbon? Does it ariſe from want of 
Bo funds or men? Why do we not appro- 


priate the ſums employed in levying 
numberleſs corps, to build ſhips and raiſe | 


- twenty or thirty thouſand marines? Why 
a not the new levies. converted into 


* 2 | marines ? | 


. 


to theirs; and even the idea of an in- 8 


marines ? With proper ene 
this may be done, and unleſs it is done; 5 
we fink under the ſupetior * forces of the 
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11 forets are- An Marines 5 
are the only ſpecies of troops pro 
N | per for this nation; they alone tan de- 
fend and protect it effe@ually. During 
the peace they garriſon all your ports 
<0 each quarter of the globe ; in time of 
War your fleet is inſtantly manned; and 
th employing mary of them, fewer e- 
men are watited in proportion. Beſides, 
a fleet having on board twelve or eien 
> ſcchouſand marines, is equal to almoſt any 
| enterprize againſt the enemy's ſettlements, © 
and keeps them in continual 'anxi 
in every part of the worlg . By this 
means the expence wnd delays. attend- . 
ing the embarkation of a confiderable 
body of land forces, deſtined to attack 
the enemy, would be ſpared, and the 
7 ſucceſs; become more certain, Every 
5 other 
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po 1 17 5 4 5 
"+l method. to prevent . fal ruin 
of this country will be huftful or in- 
effectual. 4 powerful fleet. and thirty 
_ thouſand marines, I repeat it, ill Jeve » 
1 . 18 and Valet el, Ws 
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Fr rarice, "7 Pain, and Great Britain. | 


0 Author, that I hw of, 
has given any data which can 
enable us to calculate the force of 
nations; it is therefore with diffidence 
that 1 propoſe my ideas on the ſubject. 


I think that the power and ſtrength of a | 
nation depend on the number of its in- 
habitants and the quantity of their in- 


duſtry. This can be found and eſti- 
mated only by the yeafly revenues raiſed 


on the ſubject, which bear a given pro- 


portion to the _yearly production of the 


' Whole natigh. "It is rhe revenue which 
: enables the% overeign to maintain fleets 
1 and armies. It is the number of inha- 


bitants which furniſhes men for the one 


and the other ; and in theſe 1 place i 


tlie abſolute force of, a nation; ; for its 


relative force will depend on poſi- 
ES tion, 


5 


— 


tion, r of; . ſtrength 4 5 
contiguous powers, military ſyſtem, a 
* . nature of the government, Se. which 
vary often in the courſe of a, few 
years. It is therefore neceſſary we 
P hould attend . only to the abſolute force 
of nations, When we compare them 
with each ot K. in order, to_ form a 
general Fer thy by wh ve e meaſure 


2 | 
Ku ai N 


e contains 8 twenty. mil. 
lions of inhabitants: the yearly revenues 
of that kingdom amount to above fix- 

| ten millions ſterling, five. of which - 
being appropriated to pay che intereſt · 
of the national debt, eleven only will 
remain free, and -accordin g to our 1 . 
tem, the abſolute force of the 1 rench | 
nation will eb oe. he 
rain. contaipg-=nore than feven mil- | 
lions and a half of inhabitants in Eu- 
rope, and above two in America, with 3 


a yearly revenue of above five millions; ; 
D * . 
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fo chat her Me tee foes w amount 
40 about fifteen.  Confequently the ab- 
fokute force of the Houſe of Bourbon 
vil be found 295 to forty-lix.” 5 
; 

To this fm may be added G 
our Revolted C olonies, which increaſes 
tilt the force united GE us. £ 

1 wiſh bs ads better informa 
. I am, would calculate the force of 

my own country upon - this principle, 
and compare it with that of the Houſe 
of Bourbon: though the contraſt might 


appear very unfavourable. to England, * 
Il do not doubt but her relative Wee, 


com pared alſo with t of her enemies, 
would make wh for the enormous 


q diſproportion mY nt of. inhabitants and 


1 revenues. . 
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* eſolation and folitude behind, or it de- 


is ro ſyſtem; its motions are inſtanta- 
| "neous, and ariſe from trifles, or the ca- 


| Violent, but trnktory. If you can reſiſt, 
8 or more fafely avoid, their firſt. impetu- 


: | 


Monarchy, though not ſo violent and 
rapid in its motions, is ſufficiently ſtrong. 
to collect and exert the national forces. 
When endowed with wiſdom, it directs 


| general and . . 


* 


D the Analogy between the Form of G-. 


 JRESPOTISM ads with the rapi- | 
4 dity of a torrent; like it it leaves 


_ clines into a lethargy. In deſpotiſm there 


price of the moment. T y are extremely 


ofiry, you will eakily conquer in the nd. £ 
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i like: a ie le 3 if kept 
within bounds, and its waters judi- 
= ciouſly diſtributed, embelliſhes and en- 

riches the country. But when Admi- 

niftration is too violent, this beneficen 
tiver becomes A tortent, and ruins the 
country: if weak, it branches out into 
a thouſand ſmall UG» which N 
nenen to e Ga 
E 7 3x $30. 
0 in An Oo the whole | power: of 

| the: ſtate is centered in one man, and 

the exerciſe of it depends upon his will 

| alone, to prevent a ſudden hd capri- 

cious uſe of it, which in a ſhort time 

might ruin the ſtate, it ought e he 
maxim eſtabliſhed in this kind of govern. 
i -- hi that the adminiſtration ſhould by. - 
confined to many people, that the de- 
partments ſhould be ſeparated, and that 
tte council of ſtate ſhould be nume- 
e becguſe the government of one 
man being naturally quick and violent, it. 
Faure: a number of eh to 1 fen | 
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ſp al e operations equine ak 


gour and conſtancy, it is evident the; - 


a monarchical government is ſingularly 
adapted towar: Different from deſpotiſin, 
regular plans and ſyſtems may be purſued, 
and the government is ſufficiently ſtrong. 


to execute them with the neceſſary vigour. 


As the ſubjects are attached to the Sove- 


reign chiefly by the idea of glory, they. 


cheerfully concur with him in ſupport- 
ing an offenſive war; if ſucceſsful, 


their efforts increaſe, - and therefore are 
not eaſily checked. - Misfortunes, - and 


conſequently a defenſive war, allay their 
courage. They - ſoon perceive they 


do not 85ht for. themſelyes, and feel only, 


the miſeries of the war, which they ſup-. 


poſe is carried on to gratify the ambi- 


tion and caprice of the ſovereign, or of, 
ſome favourite. Hence it is, that mo- 
narchies in general are more adapted to 
I * offenſive FRA | a defenſive war. 
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anne the metaphor. a0 


1 will Gy that a republican government 
is like a gteat river, formed by a multi- 
plicity of ſprings and rivulets, different in 
_ that from-s anne or a OY . 


as juſt, it 1 that in this landet 
government there Muld be a ſufficient 
force to collect and unite the different ] 
ſprings, and give the whole. that preciſe - 
direction „mich is moſt advantageous. 
A republican gover#ment, however, la- 
bours under this very great diſadvan- 

tage: It is almoſt impoſſible: to ae. 
mine what degree of power ought to | 
be veſted in the executive part * 


the ſtate, ſo that it ſhould be ſufficient to 5 


anſwer every purpoſe of government, 
and how to form ſuch checks as may 
effectually prevent any abuſe of that 
power to the danger of the ſtate, Is it 
too much, liberty is gone; is it too lit- 
tle, anarchy enſues, © The very long 
duration of the republic of Venice would 
| induce one to. onelude, that thoſe wiſe 
N "mn 


tet 


5 republicans nd E this very dif- | a 


- 1 282 5 W's 
: | The extreme ige of — 


_ wmiting, 400 dire#ing. the national forces 
in a republican government, ſhews that 
it is by no means calculated for war, and 


much leſs for an offenſive one. Its prin« 


_ cipkes being founded in equality, it is evi. 


| dent that war of every kind ought to be 


| avoided, becauſe it neceſſarily throws too 


much power into the hands of one or few f | 
men, which finally deſtroy the govern- 


ment. It is alſo from the want of unity and 


ſufficient force to exert the powers of the 
ſtate, that all confederacies, however for- 


midable, have failed in their ſchemes, if 


. 
75 


NT The fa- 
mous league of Cambray, - the 


formed againſt France at different ng 
and againſt Auſtcia that againſt Pruſſia 


in the ft war, and A hundred more, 
wete . diffolved without FR any 7 
effect ee to their forces. 5 


* \ 


| Repub 


. T6 26 J 85 
W unleſs) Gs: upon mis 


litary principles, as was that of cke 
Rbmans, are totally unfit for action. | 


Nothing could unite the Greek repub- 
lies againſt Perſia, till the time of 
Alexander the Great, when they had 


nearly loſt their liberty; but Wen 


attacked, what prodigious efforts did 
not make for the com uſe 


It is certainly true, that repub 108, un⸗ 


| befs forced by the immediate ſenſe of 
danger, never have that unanimity and 


vigour neceflary to carry on a war with 


any probability of ſucceſs, and there» 
fore are proper only for a defenſive wall 


* 
mg 


There, indeed, their efforts increaſe in 


proportion to the danger with which 
they are threatened; and if the motives 


ariſe from civil or religious principles, 


they generally become invincible. When : 
- fuch motives diſappear,” and the ſenſe” 


of danger vaniſhes, each party purſues 0 


its own intereſt, and ar con 


diſſolved. 185 5. on. Hap ee Ry 


Lam 


4 1 


I am fo convinced of the truth of this 


reaſoning, that I have not the leaſt doubt, 


if we could hold New: Vork, Long 
Iſland, Rhode Iſland, and Philagelphia, 


and. ceaſe to make thoſe. fruitleſs. and 
unmeaning | excurſions. in the American 
woods, that the Congreſs and the rebel 
people, no longer united by the ſenſe of 


fear, would ſoon diſſolve their confe- 
deracy, and a more favourable oppor- 
tunity would offer of reſtoring peace 
and union between them and the mother 
country. The troops employed on the 


L American Continent might enable us to 


ſtrike. ſome capital ſtroke in the Welt 
Indies, . which would conſtrain our ene- 


mies to bring a part of their forces 
to that country; for in the Weſt Indies 


is their weak. part, and there "they Wy - 
be cke with 8 5 
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1 . CHAP. Iv. 


e the French Singin pd PE 

obgects + the difficulties which We 
tb encounter + and the A 
The * Wl Great Britain. 


HILE the terrrs of an inve. 
| fion and its conſequences hang 
over r han it is che duty of every 
man to cantribüte with his perſon and 
advice to the ſupport of the Nate; and 
Point out the means which appear pro- 
per to defeat the deſigns of our enemies. 
With this view I have wrote the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe on the ſuppoſed inva- 
ſion, and Hope it may ſerve, in ſome 
meaſure, to render it fruitleſs, and in- 

5 ſpire government, as well as the nation 
in general, with that confidence which 
the ſituation of our affairs require. With- 
out ence; Tay n cannot avail 


* 


+." 


5 himſelf, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, ot” 
467 the national forces. 


The e ha at ſea, and Mare | 
cover, having. a land force ſufficient for 
any purpoſe, may have three objects in 
view. The firſt and moſt capital would 
be to land a powerful army in England. 
If ſucceſs ſhould follow their operations, 
" , = evident we muſt conclude a peace on 
any terms, and the war is ſoon brought 
to an end. This enterprize is deci- 
ſive, and. therefore MO: to an 
other. 


1 


ö Their next object MER be t to * - 
polleſlion of the Weſtern provinces, wr 
to maintain themſelves there for a few 4 
months only, without making any further 
progreſs into the country; then our com- 
merce would be totally intercepted, and 
our whole attention confined to the i im- 15 
mediate defpnce of the ſtate; ſo that our 
. foreign ſetilements would, in a ſhort, 
if wund fall of courſe into their _ 5 
2 3 
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| Such 3 an expedition 1 very bold, "Hat it 
is equally. dangerous, and it might prove 
fatal to their arm 0 
fore, that their ſhew and parade ſhould 


It is poſſible, there- 


be intended only to keep us at home, 


„ ruin our trade, while, with | e reſt 
of their forces, they attack our colonies, 
6 Gibraltar, MY &c. „ 


N * 
4 


F _ to increaſe our 22 the 5 
combined enemies may land fifteen or 
twenty thouſand men in the Bay of 
Galway, and cover themſelves with - 


w 


the Shannon. The inhabitants of 
Connaught, equally poor and igno- 
rant, might be induced to join them, 
and it would not be an eaſy matter to 
drive their army out of that country, if 
their fleet could ſupport their army witn 


proviſions. Such a ſcheme offers all the 


advantages of the former, without being 
ubject to the ſame difficulties 38 the ie-. 
cond ; the ſeaſon being no far advanced, 

it is probable they may not think it eli- 

| eible (0. attempt. an » invaſion in England 
for 


W 


Aa 
th 


th 


" Fa. 
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10 l be and next e we b 
be much better prepared to receive them. 
Perhaps they may then. find it too dan- 


gerous an ündertaking, and without 


ö 
5 . A ' 
— 0 I 


adopting any of the two firſt plans we 
"=> W have fuppoſed, they will attempt to land 
5 in Ireland, or only ſhew themſelves in 
9 5 = Channel, However, as an invaſion” 


of England, with a powerful army, may 

5 be attended with fatal conſequences, 1 

15 ſhall confine my obſervation to that alone, 

3 and | endeavour to ſhew wo” it NP) 98 

— The e 8 and porte of the cons 

„ bined fleet prove the intention of bringing 
9 / affairs to a ſpeedy concluſton, and had 
* f they met with us, and fought with er © 
h ceſs, I have not the leaſt doubt they 

5 Would have invaded this kingdom with _ 
8 a formidable number of troops. Every 85 

oy thing was then, and is now prepared for 

d, that purpole : when I conſider their im- 

he menſe ſuperiority, and*foreſce the pro- 


d | bableevent of a battle, I cannot help ap- 


E 
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CC WE. 

: plauding thoſe coil which tended to 
avoid it, as well as the prudence with 
which they were followed. Time and 
delays, at this moment, and at this ſeaſon 1 
of the year, are a victory. Had we beat 
the combined fleet, little more would have 
been attained, whereas the loſs of. a battle 
might have been fatal. ES. | 
a: 4 „ i 
While our fleet is ks, though we 
map, far a time, be forced out of the ſea, 
yet am I perſuaded that no invaſion can. 
take place. It is always a dangerous | 
enterprize, and not to be attempted 
while there remains a poſſibility of our 
appearing at ſea; which may happen 
from a thouſand circumſtances ariſing. 
from wind and weather, in the winter 
eſpecially, when the combined fleet muſt 
ſeparate, and all communication with the 
army they may have landed muſt be out 
off. Our fleet, in the mean time, mah 
Intercept their convoys, and block up 
the harbour when they have eſtabliſhed 
their d pots; fo that in a ſfiort time 


x 4 5 ] 


be: . malt periſh. It is not 
enough that they debark an army, it 
muſt be continually ſupplied and protected ü 
from France, otherwiſe, however nume 
rous, it cannot make any progreſs or pe 
'n netrate into the * 


115 contrary to our hopes and expec- 
* the Britiſh fleet is beat and drove 
into ſome harbour, and the enemy does 
land a powerful army, we muſt not de- 
ſpond, nor by groundleſs fears facilitate 
the ſucceſs of the invaders: a juſt and 
entire confidence i in government | is neceſ- 
 fary to our preſervation, and the common. 
' danger ſhould. produce an union of all 
| parties in the defence of their country. 

It is needleſs to trace the cauſes which 
have brought our affairs to this criſis; 
| ſuch a taſk would only lead to ſow di- 
viſion and diſcontent, when concord and 
harmony are moſt reqtfired, But I 
would beg leave to recommend to the 
ſtockholders: not to be alarmed, and let 
their fears previ, over their reaſon.” 3 
. 2 3 | > al 
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and ia 
ſufficient ſum to anſwer every purpole 
| of trade and circulation, a8 well as tag 
pay the intereſt allowed on ſuch foru- YT 
ities, | ſucceſſively as it beco | 


the e and if 


4 * 


L 344 
to . their pr opetty, Mey 
their bankers, « and attempt. at, once hs. | 


realize their ſecurities, they will infallibly 


uin and deſtruction on themſelves 
nilies. For though there be th 


brin 


yet is there not in' this, nor in any ether 5 

countiy, money enough pay off all 
is attempted, a a 
nuſt enſue; the monied 
men are ruined, and the whole nation. 
is thrown into a convulſion, which may 


prove incurable, particularly if the enemy 
is in the country. Whereas if they re 
main quiet, aid repoſe a proper confi- 
dence in Government, we ſhall, no doubt, 
be able ta repel the danger which threa- 


tens us. The reſources of this coun 
9 are numerous, they are great, 0 


overcome our enemies, however 


e 
1 
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a and force them to ay down their | 
1 . ; * 


5 : * . 
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| Though 1 ee at a country, as ET” 
is that of England, may be very exten- 
five, and therefore ſeems very difficult to 1 
be defended ;. yet upon a due examina- 
tion, it will be always found, that ſuch 
a frontier can be attacked only in few 
points, and that theſe points are fixed 
and determined by the nature and poſition 
85 of the countries at war. An army, like 
a traveller, muſt neceſſarily depart from 
a given point, and proceed to a given 
point in the enemy's country. The line 
which unites theſe points, I call Sh Line 
of Operation. It is manifeſt that all 
deviation from this, and all delays in 
purſuing the march, are ſo much time 
Toft; and in the end, will force an enemy 
to return either for want of ſubſiſtence, 
or by bad weather, Sc. To diminiſh 
the difficulties which oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the main army on the Line of 
Operation, ſometimes a corps is made | 
1 * \ to 


[156 1 
to act on Wee Une to create a diet 
ſion; but ſuch a corps can never pro- 
duce a ſolid advantage, if you attend to 
ttthe main point, and fruſtrate the defigns 
IR of the principat army. 1 


When the Sone of . conterliii ; 
powers are contiguous, the magazines 
formed in the, country which attacks 

may for ſome time ſupply the in⸗ 
vading army, until by a victory it is 
enabled to take ſome capital fortreſs, and 
| ſecure a tract of the enemy's country ſuf- 
ficient to form a new depot to ſupport 
the whole, or a great part of the troops, 

during the winter, If this cannot be 
executed, it is evident the attacking army 
muſt, after a fruitleſs campaign, return 


to its own country. In proportion as 


an army advances into the enemy's coun- 
try, new  depdts muſt be continually . * 
formed, and theſe as near as poſſible; 
for when they are at any conſiderable diſ- 
tance, the convoys arrive: flow#require 7 
firong. eſcorts, —__ are ſo precarious, 
8 3 1 that 
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that the army can neither move nor act, 
eſpecially if the country is cloſe and the 
defending enemy active: let him give his 
- whole attention to attack the invading ar- 
my's communications, 7 75 muſt live 
day and night on their Lineſof Operation. 
In general, commanders miſtake the prin- 
cCiples of a defenſive war, and very ab- 
* ſurdly endeavour to check and ſtop the 
progreſs of an enemy, by oppoſing him 
in front in ſome advantageous poſt, 
which method is, for the moſt part, in- 
effectual or dangerous, You are often 
forced to a general action, whoſe conſe- 


quences may be fatal, as victory will 


enable your adverſary to fix himſelf in 
ſome part of the country, from -whence, 
the enſuing campaign, he begins his ope- 


rations ſooner, and with additional ad- 


vantages. This cannot be done if you 


avoid a general action, and em ploy 


the greateſt part of your forces on his 


Line of operation, which is the only ef 


ſectual and ſure means to ſtop his pro- 
3 preſs's 3 ** him advance in front. the 


„„ kingth 


. * 4 . 


PE Py 
length of his line will weaken, ths? and PE 
8 e attacks certain and deciſive i 

l | 575 15 
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If the foi. are not contiguous, 
and be ſeparated by the territories of other 
Princes, by foreſts, deſerts, mountains, 
and above all by the ſa; it is clear, 
that ſo many difficulties will occur in 
ſuch an undertaking, as that of an in- 
vaſion, that it is almoſt opal; it 
Hou uvprod "4 Vent 
1 army die acts over a ch of 
the ſea, muſt occupy ſome. convenient : 
and ſafe harbour; gain à great and de- 
ciſive battle, or by ſkilful manceuvres 
 foree the enemy to abandon ſuch a tract 
of country as will, in a great meaſure, 
ſupport the aſſailant; for if he depends 
in the ſmalleſt degree on ſhipping, and a 
precarious navigation for ſupplies, he can- 
not proſecute any ſolid operation, and 
ſucceſſive campaigns will be conſum 
in fruitleſs and unmeaning excurſions; 
frogs 
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troops muſt, however, return to the 
| ſhore to take up their winter quarters, 
= and at laſt his men and money being 
exhauſted, he periſhes totally, or aban- 
dons the e n loſs and igno- 
miny. | | 


f 1 Roo it appears, os; an preg 
live. war muſt be proſecuted with the 
- utmoſt. vigour and activity; for, nothing 
leſs, than compleat victories can render. 
it ſuceſsful. Conſequently a defenſive | 


war muſt be carried on 
and prudence, and above & 
general action is to be aid 
oppoſe the enemy in front b oc 
"0 poſts, and with the "5M U 


rear ; 3 "hack. in a By time will ee 


him, though much ſtronger, to fall back 
and approach his depits, If King Harold” 
had followed this doctrine, it is e 
we ſhould have known William the 


Conqueror by his defeat only. 


* 


© Let us now apply the principles eſta- £ 


| ba _—_ to the oh RE caſe. 


It is evident that Bref is "hi point 
ftom whence the French muſt depart; ; 


becauſe all their operations, even when 
they have landed, are connected with 


and depend upon their fleet. But as 


all operations which depend on naviga- 
tion, are, from its nature, precarious, | 
and liable to a thouſand difficulties, they 
muſt have likewiſe a place of arms in 
this country, a ſpacious harbour, as near 
their own coaſt as poſſible, &c. and be- 


ſides "theſe / advantages, abſolutely re- 


uired, the place muſt be ſo ſituated that 
by marching a few miles inland, they 
can occupy ſuch a poſt as will render 


them maſters of a tract of country be- 


hind their army ſufficient to ſupply it 
with ſubſiſtence on their ſtops ; without | 
which, no progreſs can be made, nor can 
they remain for any conſiderable time in 
any part of the country. The plan 
7))öð ðv:kü 
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wich. offers theſe. eee is che 
moſt * 0 of any they can fx upon. 


Fe anſwers perfectly. this de- 


ſcription. 


It is a ſafe and convenient 


harbour, near the coaſt of France; and ” 
by marching only to Chudleigh, the i in- 
vaders will be maſters of Cornwall, De- 
vonſhire, and part of Somerſetſhire, where 
they can find proviſions in abundance ; * 


which will 
operations, 


60m to fear for It, 


able them to proſecute their 


penetrate further into 
the country, or if they chuſe to remain 
there, it would be a difficult matter to ; 
drive them back, as they would have 
| fleet at Plymouth; and our trade 
being -once deſtroyed, we muſt con- 
clude a peace on the terms they chuſe 
to impoſe upon w? I am happy to 
find that ſuch meaſures have been taken 
by Government for the defence of that 
very important place, as leaye us no 


-F 


e 


Win 0 coup de main only is in- 
| tended, you muſt debark as near the 


3 


% 


object j 


(4 } 


object you "Om in a a8 poſſible, 922 
cauſe the ſucceſs depends on ſecreſy and 
| ſurprize : but when you propoſe to wage 
war in a country, you are to land your 
troops at a diſtance, that you may hape 
time to bring your ſores on ſhore, for- 
tify a catnp, take ſome capital poſition, - 
and then proceed gradually towards the 
point you have in view. General 
O'Reilly, in his expedition againſt Al- 
gier, adopted another mode, and failed 
in the enterprize ; he loſt great part of / 
his army, and his reputation as an of 1 
ficer, 
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Next to bi the only 7 bes | 
whicli at. ferve the purpoſe of the enemy, 
is Portſmouth. It has two fine roads, 
St. Helen and Spithead, and a very fafe 
harbour. The town and the dock on the 
land fide are fortified, and cannot be taken 
without. a regular fiege, the undertaking ' 
of which is very difficult, though we had 

_ no ſhips to defend it. The iſland of Port- 
| ſea lies 28 low, and does not furnith the 
; 5 neceſ- 


bas 


neceſſary materials to carry on the works, | 


required on ſuch-occafions. The enemy 
muſt occupy Goſport with part of his 
army, While the-remainder carries on the 
fiege, and if we are maſters of Portſdown, 
and can confine him to the iſland, ' we 
are always able to ſuccour the place, and 


force him to retire, which he would find 
no eafy matter. The lines of Goſport 


are of no uſe, and thoſe towards Portſ- 
down are againſt us, if the invader is in 
the iſland, being calculated only to ſtop 


an enemy coming from Portſdown, which 
I preſume he never will be permitted to 


_ occupy. The, lines. of - Goſport atg 
equally imperteſt 


on that fide. In caſe he ſhould ever land 


in the iſland of Portſea, a few redoubts 
muſt alſo be added before the front of the 


works which cover the dock, to prevent 


his approaching near enough to throw 
ſhells into the dock, which he might now 
. NE do, 


„a good fort ſhould be 
raiſed on a riſing ground, a few hundred 
yards off, which would render it impoi- 
ſible for the enemy to attempt any thing 
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do, as thoſe works are not advanced far 


enough into the country; an unreaſon= 


able reſpect for private property havin 8 
occaſioned their being _ ſo far back. 
th 
When I bd at firſt the 8 
of the Je of Wight, I thought that an 
enemy might occupy it, and with fifteen 
or twenty thouſand men keep poſſeſſion 
of the whole ground; but having lately 


examined it with proper attention, I be- 
lieve now that it is abſolutely impoſſible. 


This iſland runs from Eaſt. to Wet, and 
is generally interſected with very high 


mountains, whoſe baſis run quite to 
the ſhore. On the South ſide of the 


| iland they riſe by ranges, like an am- 
pitheatre, almoſt perpendicular, forty 
or fifty feet high, and the ſummits, 
excepting in a very few places, to above a 
thouſand; ſo that if any troops are 


poſted on them, there is no poſlibility of. 


landing. The only place where it is 
leſs difficult is in Brading Bay, oppoſite 
St. 1 8 S . This 1 is a ſmall creek. 


N between 
| | | = 


£ «64 


between two very high hills, which being : Hack 


occupied, will prevent a landing. On the 
South ſide is a bay, where the ſhore is 
low, and very proper for debarking troops; 
but Sandown Fort defends that bay very 
well. Efom thence to the Weſternmoſt 
point and the Needles, no place is found 
where a landing can be attempted if 
there is the leaſt oppoſition : Beſides, the 
coaſt i is ſoopen and dangerous, that a boat, 
much leſs a fleet, cannot lay at anchor an 
hour without the utmoſt riſk of periſhing. 
From the Needles to Ride you may | 
land any where, and a fleet may ancnor 
in ſafety, there being a ſufficient depth of 
water for men of wat to come through the 
Needles, and all the way up to Spithead. 
The channel between the Needles and Hur/t 
Caſtle is narrow, but it is ſafe for the 


( largeſt - veſſels. The Caſtle does not 


ſeem ſufficiently ſtrong againſt ſhips of 


5 force ; but if two conſiderable batteries 


al 


were erected on the two points which 
project. into the ſex oppolite the fortreſs, 
FB I believe 


[ 46 | 
1 believe that paſs would be ny 
ſecured. | 


Though d ii Altea which occur 
iin landing on the South ſide of the Iſle 
of Wight, and indeed of apptoaching 8 
it, ſeem inſurmountable, yet if no op- 
| poſition is made, it might be effected; 
however, if we conſider the extent of 
the iſland, the great number of very 
high. m6untains, and f places to land 
from our ſide, it wil ppear that twenty 
' thouſand men would not be al 
occupy it in ſuch a manner as to Prevent | 
our taking it from them. They muſt | 
fortify all the ſhore oppoſite the New 
Foreſt, as well as all the downs or moun- 
tains behind them; for there is no one 
ſpot on the whole iſland where the moſt 
extenſive fortreſs could, in any degree, 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of it to the French. 
If it is placed on the South ſhore, there 
18 neither bay nor harbour; and by our 
Z 6 ſome eee mountains, 
the garriſon would be ſtarved in it. 
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- The ſame difficulty will occur if Psd 


in the centre, or on the Northern ſhore, 
at Cowes, 'Yarmouth, Ge. from whence 


1 conclude, that while England exiſts 
as a nation, an enemy cannot keep the 


Ille of Wight a month, though 0 
were e chirty thouſand men in it. | 
J 1 Porghuutb to a there 


is no harbour or road which can, in any 


degree, anſwer the purpoſes of an enemy, 


who intends to land a conſiderable. 


army, and make war in the country. 
The difficulty, though very great, does 
not conſiſt in debarking forty thouſand 
men; it is alſo neceſſary, as I have al- 
ready demonſtrated, that they ſhould 
have a commodious and fafe harbour, a 


place of arms, and be ſo ſituated as to 


keep a ſure and eaſy communication 


with France, eſpecially with Breſt. 


Such a place is not. to be found on the 
whole coaſt, except Plymouth, and 
Portſmouth, of which enough has been 


. aid already. The Dutch fleet, they fy, | 
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5 came up the river very well; but how. 
_ long did they remain there? A few hours 
i Eq a only. Conſider, beſides, -the great dif- 
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ference there is between coming from 
the coaſt of Holland with twenty men 
of war, to make a ridiculous bra- 
vado, which laſted twenty-four hours, 
or coming from Breſt with a fleet, and 
four or five hundred tranſports to invade 
us, and to carry on a war into the heart 
of our country. The one is eg the 
other OO 85 a 7 ON. 


4 


a ' 


Though Ia am courkizeds 5 an 1 
tempt neither will nor can be made in 
Suſſex, Kent, or higher up; I do not 
think it impoſſible, that in order to 
| facilitate the Operations of their main , 
army, the enemies may threaten different 
and diſtant. parts of the coaſt ; but no 
ſolid operation can, in my en, be : 
executed but in the Weſt. 7 
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„ Upen this compiling it appears 4 
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great loſs of time, wherever they may 


- 


of occupying ſome central poſitions, with 
ſtrong corps to the right and left, to ſtop 
the enemy till the whole can be collected. 


Plymouth to Dover. Portſdown is the 


therefore recommend, that a third part 
of our army be- placed there and in the 


wi. New Foreſt; another third on Hall Down 
it . Hill, beyond- Exeter; and the remaining 

; third in the limits berween Suſſex and 
n | Kent, on that branch of the river Med- 

is + . called the Teile. If an attempt is 
wo! ; made to the Weltward, the body encamp- 
6 ed at Portſmouth wilk march thither, 

| aud jqin that on Hall Down, which I + 
TY ſuppoſe inſtantly in motion where the 
at - invaſion is attempted. The body placed 
ad in Suffex may remain there, and by a 
ot 1 "Ml 1 move- 


be __ 


cannot be begs aa mites 


n a tract of uy 3 is to 1 - 
- defended, reaſon points out the neceflity 


The Line we have to defend exteuds from 


central point in that line, I would 


9 3; 
movement to the right or left, be any 


where, as occaſion may require, and 


eaſily repulſe every attempt made on | that 
coaſt. | 


Should the enemy land at , Plymouth, 
which I think moſt probable, for the. 

. , reaſons already aſſigned, the regiments , 
now there will be able to diſpute. the 
ground, until thoſe pn Hall Down can 
come to their aſſiſtance; and it does not 
requite twenty-four hours march. Op- 
poſed in front by the corps at Ply- 
mouth, which is covered by the works 
now raiſing there, as well as by the na- 
tural ſtrength of the country, and attacked 
in the rear by the troops coming from 
Hall. Down, an enemy, though far ſuperior 
in number, would find himſelf greatly em- 
barraſſed. Surrounded by the ſea, by 
ſtrohg forts, and a ſtronger country, 
occupied by fifteen or twenty thouſand 
men, without ground ſufficiently extenſive 
to ſorm a line, I do not conceive it poſ- 
fi le how he could ayoid a total overthrow. 
| There 


ſhould „ 


Ee 4 
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| There is not a ſpot about Plymouth, if = 


proper y occupied, and protected by the 


moſt inconſiderable Works, but will re- 
quire a ſiege to force you, which cannot 


be undertaken while you have any body 


of troops in the neighbourhood. 


The ſame difficulties, and much greater, 


5 | will occur to an enemy in the iſland of 
Portſea; he can neither ſubſiſt there, nor 


from the adjacent country, if we have a 
camp on Portidown, and another: in the 


New 1 oreſt. 


F rom what we have ſaid, it ſeems 


evident that no invaſion can take place, 
until our fleet, intirely drove out oſ the 
ſea, is forced to hide itſelf for a conſider- 


able time in ſome harbour; and that 
ſuch an invaſion cannot be proſecuted 
with any probability of ſucceſs, unleſs the 
enemy is maſter of Plymouth or Portſ- 
mouth, Let us now proceed to examine. 
the conſequences, in caſe ſuch an event 
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Ml | PRE the enemy is in pofl on 5 
N of Plymouth, he cannot remain there 
. for ever; he will, in a ſhort time, bo 
10 forced to penetrate further into the coun« 
Ui | try, in order to. procure ſupplies of prog 
Well * - viſion, or abandon bis poſt for wane 
= of them, To remain there with any 

= fafety, he muſt accupy and fortify, Mount 
_— FEdgecumbe, and the ground behind the 
K.ing's Brewhouſe, ag well as all 5 
"gl EY ground between the Tamar and that 


a 
4 


branch of the ſea which runs under 
Mr. Parker's garden to the bridge at 
the three mile ſtone, coming to London; 3 
he ſhould moreover hive a body of 
troops in Mr. Parker's ground. Norty 
or fifty thouſand men would not be ſuf- 
ficient | for the purpoſe, becauſe theſe _ 
being ſeparated from the ſea and the 
Tamar, could not, in caſe of an at- 
tack, ſupport each other; and if one 
only of them is defeated, the others muſt 
Kall ſuccefſively, and in a very ſhort time. 
The greateſt part of the invader's army 
will Sn be P — the Ta- 
mar 
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| a and- the ſea, by the bridge 3 
mentioned, which puts the Docks, Store- 


houſe, and Plymouth behind them; this 5 


diſtance is near five miles, and requires 
twenty thouſand men to defend it, which 
they cannot eaſily do, for the ground riſes 


| gradually from the ſhore to Dartmoor, 


ſo that you have every poſſible advantage 


in attacking their poſts. The moſt ſure 


method, however, would be to attack 

tte corps placed at Mount Edgecumbe, 

which being beat, the others muſt be 

deſtroyed. Mount Edgecumbe is the 

key of Plymouth, and muſt be "Ip 5 
with care. | 


Though the enemies are in poſſeſſion 
of all the different poſts above mentioned, 
and have thereby a place of arms, and a 

fine harbour for their fleet, with which, 

for a time, they may i | 
to all our trade and navigation, yet it 5 
can only be for a time. The combined. 
fleet cannot always remain there, and the 
army conſiſting of fifty or ſixty thouſand 


Os ; men, 
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gen, — up in ſuch narrow, limits, 
not ſubſiſt by the ſupplies brought 
fr France. They muſt therefore ad- 
vance into the country or abandon it. 
The only deciſive operation they could 
execute would be, to leave ten thouſand 
men at Plymouth, and with the remainder 
proceed directly to Hall Down, between 
Chudleigh and Exeter, which is about 
_ thirty-fix miles from Plymouth. This 
poſition is very ſtron g, whether it is. 
taken with the front towards Exeter, or 
towards Plymouth. There is no paſſing 
between the enemy's right, and the ſea; 
and by an eaſy movement on the left, 
he is in the mountains, through which 
all the weſtern roads muſt paſs towards 
Cornwall. By taking this poſition, the 
enemy would be maſter of Devonſhire 
and Cornwall, which would furniſh ſub- 
ſiſtance in abundance, and having Teign- 


mouth, Torbay, and Dartmouth very 


near, he would alſo receive from France 
whatever he wanted. Poſſeſſed of theſe 
omg, and a having a very ſtrong 

"county: 


2 


1 ] | 
ite eaſily to be defended, it would 


become difficult to drive him back; and 


while his fleet, deſtroying our trade, rode 
. triumphant at ſea, we ſhould be reduced 
to accept of any peace he chuſed to 
dictate. It is therefore incumbent upon 
us to poſt ourſelves ſo, that we may be 
near enough to prevent an invading army 
from penetrating into the country, if we 
cannot hinder it from taking Plymouth. 
The means and method of doing this 
(of confining him to the ſhore) depending 
chiefly on the nature of the country, . 
ſhall therefore give a deſcription of it, 
ſo far as it relates to military operations. 


All countries are either open or clas. 
By an open country, J mean that where 
an army, or a conſiderable body of troops, 
can almoſt any_ where find ſufficient - 
room to form in, And: to act; conſe- N 
quently, by a cio country, I mean that 
here an army, in the courſe of many 
miles, cannot find room to form and 
act in. By. the word defile, I mean a 

— ly ow 


9 


* 


ag 
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narrow paſs formed by mountains, kills, 
foreſts, rivers, moraſſes, hedges, &c. where 

the road is fo contracted, . that few men 
only can advance in front. / In the firſt + 
ſpecies of country, it is evident, that ſa- 7 
perior numbers muſt prevail, if the 
Woops are equal in goodneſs, and the 

comgmander knows how to avail him 
ſelf & that ſuperiority; for this plain 
feaſon, Mt he can bring a greater num- 
ber of m into ackion at any given 
time, and at My given point, than his 
| adverſary. Whereas in a cloſe country, 
number is nothing, and diſpoſition is 
every thing. In ſuch a country, points 
only can be attacked, and by a given 
number of men only. 80 that if you 
occupy theſe points, though otherwiſe - 
much inferior to the enemy, you may 
bring more men into action than he, 
und conſequently prevail: beſides, theſe 
points may be ſuch as to enable you to 
attack him in front, E and rear at 
the ſame time. 
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- England, in general, is of this laſt 
kind; the weſtern country is not only 
very hilly, but alſo for the moſt part 
full of incloſures. As you come from 
Exeter towards London, i d 
with hedges and ditch s, that for many 
miles together, you do not find ground. 


_ ſufficiently open to form twenty bat- 


talions upon; ſo that the high road, 

where an army can alone march, is one 
continued paſs, or defile, winding at the 
foot of the mountains, or through the 
incloſures, of which you may ſee the 
ſpecimen in Plate II. Thoſe mountains 
and hedges, being properly occupied, al 
enemy cannot advance a ſtep; and if he 
is once engaged in them, he can never 
extrieate himſelf out of the narrow la- 
byrinth, and will be cee to lay deen | 
his arms. | FIR 


| Adina -which may be 
military roads, from eee 
the one paſſes by Ivy Bridge, Chudleigh 
and Aſhburton. The other by Ivy Bridge, 


| Tatneſs, *r Buſhel, and over Hall 
Down 


. 88 * 1 

Down Hill to Exeter.” On the firſt. 
road there are but two places, viz. Hall 
Down, four miles beyond Exeter, and 
a heath two miles beyond Chudleigh, 
where any conſiderable body of men 
can form upon. Fhe remainder of the 
road is one continued defile, interſocted 
by mountains, rivers, hedges and num- 
ber leſs rivulets, „ / beſides the Teign and 
the Dart, which come from Dartmoor, 
and fall into the ſea. Though theſe 
are not very deep, yet being near the 
mountains, they are very rapid, and when 
the rain falls (which is frequent in the 
Weſt) become very dangerous torrents; 
their beds are full of large ſtones, and 
the banks high, ſo that you can get 
over them only at the bridges, where the 
high road paſſes. The whole country 
between this road and the ſea coaſt, from 
Exmouth to Plymouth, is exactly the 
fame | that an ary can march but 
in ond column, If to avoid the diffi- 
cülties and dangers which ariſe from ſueh 


a dif Fs the enemy ſhould ſeparate 
17 his 
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his forces, and advance in two columngj 


along the two roads above mentioned; 


there being no communication by means 


of croſs roads, you may attack either 

or both columns ſeparately, for they 
cannot ſupport each other until they 
come to Hall Down: nor in all that 


tract of country is there a ſingle ſpot 


vhere you may not attack the enemy. 


in front, flank and rear, fince the road 
is continually winding round the foot 


- of _ * * e 
: n the Teign and the Dart the 


ground is rather more hilly, and more 


eaſily defended. There is but one 
narrow road, which goes from Dart- 
mouth to Newfon Buſhel, near which 


the tide flows. A few miles from 
Dartmouth, a branch of it turns off 
to Totneſs, and ſeveral paths from towns 
on thecoaſt, as Torbay, Paygnton, . 
come into the main road, leading to 8 
Hall Down or to Plymouth. How- 


ever, a body of men landing between 


Dartmouth | 


| Dartmouth 4 ue muſt l= | 
nally. paſs. through Newton Buſhel in 


their way to Exeter, or through Tete > 


neſs going o Plymouth There goes. 
- kkewiſe from Dartmouth, to Plymouth 
à2 road over the mountains, by Mod- 
bury. All theſe roads are equally dif- 
| ficult, inſomuch that no Wheel carriages 
are uſed by the farmers, who carry in 
_ . their. harveſt on horſes. 'The only 
proper places between Plymouth and Ex. 
mouth where ſhips can approach;” ats - 
Dartmouth and Teignmouth ; but as ; 
the entrance is very narrow, and en- 
tirely commanded by mountains, a few 
battalions would: eafily prevent a land- 
. | | | 3 3 4 , a 3:1 
1 5 4 
From Teignmouth, towards. Exeter; 
there runs a very high mountain' called 
Hall Down or Haldon Hill, already 
mentioned. The top is à cine. plain, 


| Where a numerous army might camp. and 


act. All the roads, as I have ſaid, to and 5 
from the Weſt, paſs over it; but an amy 


1 * 


. * 


diſpoſed, will ſtop, and 1 ruin a numerous 
army. ate 
1 5 * . 1 3 
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can come * it only by the' wo roads, . 


leading from Newton Buſhel and Ex- 
mouth, both very difficult. ' On the 
- ſouth ſide towards the Teign and New- 
ton Buſhel, the hill is rapid. On the 


weſt -fide it falls gradually, and forms 


many ſmall hills, whoſe baſis form very 


deep ravins: theſe hills Project quite 
into the fea, which does not admit of 
1 any convenient place for landing troops, 
and is moreover ſo ſhallow that no ſhips 
of burthen can approach the ſhore 
Upon the whole, the country from 
Exeter to Plymouth is ſo extremely cloſe 
and difficult, that a few men, * Sm 


þ Exeter, "Je moſt of the 


with roads join, there are but two - 
roads towards Saliſbury, which may be 


practicable for an army; to Axminſter 
there is only one. At this place begin 


the two, one to the left through Veovil, 


Mer borne, Shafteſbury, and over the 
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"Saliſbury. The firſt road as fer as 
tr is interſected by numberlefs = 
hills and vallies, extremely cloſe and _ 
x cultivated, fo that an hain of can march 


only | in one column Thee is ſcarce 


a ſpot where you cannot-occupy ſbwme 


. poſt acroſs the road to prevent an enemy. 
from advancing, while the hedges oh -- 
both fides, lined with | your . infatitry, 
would ſo embarraſs him, that he could 
neither advance or retire, or indeed make 
a defence on the ground for want of 
room to form a line. From Shafteſbury 
to Saliſbury the road paſſes over a narro-w-w 


? 


down; having on one fide a high ridge 


of mountains, which runs towards Bland- 


ford, and Cranbourn chace, and on the 


other a deep and wide valley very cloſe. 


This down is alſo cut by a great 


5 number of ravins, ſo that very often 


thete is not room to form a ſingle bat- 
talion. If the ridge of mountains, and 


the valley are cccupied, no army can 


5 | " Pw 


ww 
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raced on the high road 31 nj ran it 


be ſeparated into ſeveral columns, with- 
out expoſing them to be beat in detail, | 
as from the nature of the ground they 
cannot ſupport each other. The road 


ich goes by Bridport is extremely 


difficult. till you are about two miles 


beyond that place; then the country 


opening as far as Saliſbury, becomes 
leſs incloſed, and offers every where 
ground ſufficient to form a numerous 
army upon, and very proper for a ge- 


neral action, if you are ſuperior in ca- 


472 


London: the firſt by Andover, Baſing- 
ſtoke, Bagſhot, Egham, Staines; &c. 


Near the ſeven mil? ſtone a branch goes 
by Stockbiidge over ſome very high walls, 
and yoins it at Baſingſtoke: this 
Paſſes- through an open country, which 
However being very high, offers many 

excellent camps. The firſt is alſo car- 
ried for ſome miles through an open 


„ country; 
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country; ; but about 1 Andover, and 805 
thence to Baſingſtoke, and Hartford- > 
bridge, it is very cloſe. The other road 
goes by Rumſey, Farnham, &c. through 
a country which is ſtill more cloſe than 


the former, and in proportion affords 


greater” TIONS” in” 1 _ J 


_ ei een 5 
It is becchels to e this defer 
tion any further, becauſe I am perſuaded, 


that no army, however numerous, will 
ever be able to penetrate forty, miles 5 
into the country, if proper methods ate 
taken to oppoſe it, and if we know how 


to avail ourſelves of the numberlefh te 


| . which may be drawn from the ; 


face of the country. And I have no 


- doubt, from the known experience, - firm=- 


neſs, and abilities of the commander in 
chief *, but that the. event, Id an in- 
on — place, will juſtify the high 


+ that his Majeſty has placed in him, 
and fully anſwer the nen of bye 
27755 | 


* 


=” * Lord Aubert. 
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The deſeription I have given. 10 er- 


ceotingly imperfect, as no map, plan, 


or drawing, can convey a true military, 


and adequate idea of any country. The 


dee alone, and a good one, accuſtomed 


to view ground on a grand ſcale, very 
different from that of a parade, can do it 


| effeftually. I think, however, that 
what I have faid, if read with attention, 


accompanied with the Map annexed, 


(Plate 1.) wilt ſhew the lines on which 


the enemy can act, as well as the ad- 
vuantages or. diſadvantages of the coun- 
try, through which ſuch lines muſt 

neceſſarily paſs. The commander in 
chief, and his officers, upon examining 


the ground, will eaſily fix the parti- : 


cular points where to act, while theſe 


points, and the motions of the ene 
will ſhew how to act, as circumſtances 


may require. 4 
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| outen, on ah inde of n * 
' Troops, and of making War, Ge. 1 
tional detail Lo oe Invaders oe 
| Heer, | 


HE French army hin no. 4. 
ſome advantages over ours at pre- 
ſent (the veteran regiments being almoſt 
all in America): it is compoſed. of old 
corps, which have been accuſtomed to. 
exerciſe and diſcipline for many years: 
the officers of the higher ranks have feen - 
ſervice, and many of them have com- 
manded ſeparate corps during the laſt 
war. The habit of being united for | 
a long time together, gives them a facility 
in manceuvring, a conſiſtency and adhe- 
rence of parts, if I may fo call it, not 
ſo eaſily broke as in new levies ; all which 
” inſure them a great ſuperiority in 
ur and open country, and in 4 


18 | | EnErs 
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Ir 5 
Seetal action. In Pl cloſe. country, 
Where the combat is partial, and con- 
fined to particular poſts, valour and a 
= diſpoſition will ſupply, in a great 
meaſure, the defedts bot to new 
corps. 1 8 


Though in point of dikcipline, our 


enemies, at preſent, enjoy ſome advan- 


tages over us, we poſſeſs ſo many oyer 


them. in every other reſpect, that, if 


we. avail ourſelyes of them, there can 
be no room left to fear the event of the 
invaſion, with which we ar no 
threatened. | 


1 ſt, The PL of the country. F 15 
them to march in one column; and this | 
difficulty alone oyerbalances al moſt aged 7 
aher advantage. = 
Adly. They bave but / ens 3 | 
Which, from the nature of the country, - 
may not, if we chuſe it, ever have an. 
tun of acting. 12 

684 1 3dly, They 
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Zaiy, They can ike no heavy aan 


If and not many field pieces, com- 
mal to what we can in bring! into the oo 


4thly, They e cin babe ho "BP provii f 


+ * fions but what they bring with them, 


which, however abundant it may ſeem, 
will laſt only, for a very ſhort time. 55 ” 


5 geb, They can never bare a ſuff⸗ 2 


cient number of horſes and carriages to . 13 
tr anſpor t their ſtores, artillery, baggage, 


| proviſions, &c. which will retard their 
march, ſo that they cannot advance above 
a mile or two in one d. "PM 


* 


| ' Gihly, When they proceed from the 


ſhore, they can form no magazines in 
the country, and muſt be ſupplied from s 
their original depsr ; and when their 
line of communication is protracted to 
a certain length, half their army will 
not be Hafficient to ele Xt their convoys,” 
which you may, 


2 2 will not only tard their pro- 


33 1 Y 


muſt intercept. 


kd? 


te} 


| greſs, but very ſoon 1 ſtop them entirely. 
and force their army to go back. They 
| have but this alternative, to gain a great 
and deciſive victory, or abandon the en 
terprize. They cannot remain on the 
ſpot, in a cloſe country, ſurrounded by 
mountains on every fide, and thoſe o- 
cupied by our troops: and we have no- 
thing to do but to profit gf theſe advan- 
ee * our a is action. 


| "on They e cannot - ſend e 
or deviate from the great road, without 
being expoſed to certain deſtruction: on 

whereas we, availing ourſelves of every 
croſs- road and path, can without riſk 
attack their whole line of march, and 

ſoon throw it into confuſion. They can 
act -on that -only ; whereas we can at 

| . and when we Pleaſe. | 

o 4 aw advintages we may, 
I think, procure others from a different 
manner of ranging the apes and of 


n on _ War. 
r 


| The | 


9 4+ 70 1 


— mode of ranging the in- 
| Kantry three men deep, armed with 


muſkets only, f is ſubject to Sk _ "oa 


— 


Purd, e 
err it cannot advance 


in any ground, particularly in a cloſe 


one, without the greateſt diflicultics and 


Katcary to the very principle of 
military operations, whe ſhould " as 


delays, 


J 


_ as. ent 


4 


troops will have a deciſive ſuperiority, 
Placed behind entrenchments, hedges, 
ditches, &c. which naturally offer great 
adyantages, you can make no reſiſtance 


from the moment. the enemy attacks, 


— —— — — y 


Secondly, It_is 8 to 8 
. every purpaſe of War, as well againſt 
infantry. as cavalry, and proper only for 
fighting at a diſtance, If you approach 
the enemy, the line is too weak, the 
arms too ſhort for a ſhock, and veteran 


id 


1 


| bug your fire, he penetrates ſomewhere, 
and you muſt abandon the whole, or be 
taken i in bank, and cut to Fees, 


4 


\ To remedy theſe defodts, I humbly: 


propoſe, that the infantry be ranged four 


deep, and that the fourth rank be armed 
with a Pike eleven or twelve feet long, 


to det of which mast be made „ | 


2 ſteel, two inches broad, to cut on each 
fide, without any hatchet, or c croſs bar, 


| hedges. This fourth rank * +5 a; 
| poſed of the talleſt and ſtrongeſt 


This formation Y render as line 
leſs extenſive, ſtronger, and much more 


active, is proper for every operation, and ; ; 


particularly adapted to our country, every 
where incloſed with hedges and ditches. 


In a plain, no infantry formed in the 
uſual manner can reſiſt its ſhocks an 


inſtant, or even approach your line, 


much leſs if this is placed behind an 
entrenchment, or hedge. Moreover, if 
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true; and this novelty will not a little 
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diſconcert the enemy. 
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Noh * oa, of n d 
\H E 1 1 1 battle now 1 
in Europe is, in many reſpects, 

mae and abſurd. The infantry and 
cavalry formed three deep make the line 
ſo very extenſive, that it loſes all its 
activity, which is the ſoul of military 
manceuvres, and alone can inſure ſuc- ; 


bliſhed as an axiom, that the army 
which moves and marches with the 
greateſt velocity, muſt, from that cir- 
cumſtance alone, finally prevail. Our 
ED exclude every idea 


of celerity; hence it is that our victories 
are never .compleat and deciſive, and 
that our attacks are reduced to ſome 
particular points, which gained or loſt, 


the "batt is over ; the enemy retires 
. | I general 1 
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ceſs: inſomuch that it may be eſta - 


generally in good. order; becauſe from 

the extent and ſlowneſs of our motions | 
we cannot purſue him with any vigour 5 : 
he occupies ſome neighbouring hill, and 


we have to begin again. Moreover, the 


| Poſition of the cavalry in a. _ on the 

flanks of the infantry, is that it 
retards the motions of rey le, be- 
- catife none can advance unleſs the whole 

"line does; beſides, it cannot from its 
Fituativn there ſupport the infantry, or 

be ſupported by it: the moment is loſt 
before you can bring the cavalry where 
it is wanted. The reaſon affigned for 
placing the cavalry on the flanks is ab- 
ſurd, viv. tg cover the flanks of the 
infantry.— Pray, is not the flank of the 
cavalry much weaker than that of the 
Infantry ? fince it cannot in any manner 
form a flank to protect itſelf, much leſs 
will it protect the flank of the infantry. - 
Three or four battalions, armed with 
Pikes, and formed into oblong ſquares, 


ere the only flanks which can effe@tually » 


cover the line againſt infantry or cavalry, 
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is ar my have, beſides FOOL 5 
ten or ee — a and a few 
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Nah bes ner e br 4. | 

t it is brought to action, action 

being the very eſſence of the cavalry. 

| When the ground, or other circum- 7 

: ſtances, do not permit you to bring * 9 | 
to action, it muſt be kept . back behind 
the infantry, whoſe flanks, ſecured as I 
propoſe, have nothing to fear. If you +: 
"think your line too weak, though it is 
Tuck ſtronger than any other formed 
in the uſual way, let every third or fourth 
battalion in the line be formed into 
ſquares, as thoſe in the flanks, and be 
aſſured nothing can reſiſt their efforts, 
much leſs . 


bergen line is nw c 
. amd ef >the dg b mga =o 
that ſucceſſively ; © that numbers are * ä 
no uſe, and only ſerve to retard its mo- 5 
|" bions, and increaſe the expence. Tomb 
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pd 1 all the- ee be o | 
ſuch a manner, that between 5 Fein 


| Jon, or - regiment, an interval of - one 


hundred and fifty yards be left; behind 
theſe intervals I would have th e ca- 
valry placed in two lines at a proper 


„m. each ſquadron. ſeparately, with 


e to ee, u os. e 


The art vita reſulting from this 
| die tion is, that you may extend your 
line to an ylength, without any danger. 


The ſecond, that you bring the Whole 


| ENT at / Once, and though the 
enemy be double the number, you may 


out- flank him, and are in reality ſtronger 


than him, for you attack his whole 


front with ſuperior forces. The thiid, 


that the motions of the whole line 
are more rapid, as each regiment or 
battalion moves and acts by itſelf; 


though ſome may be more advanced 
than others, no inconvenience. can ariſe 


from Ar, 3 if. the; enemy is im- 
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„„ | 
prudent enough to break his line to 
attack ſuch advanced battalion, upon the 
right and left, he will find others formed 
into ſquares to take him on both flanks; 

and if he advances a certain length out 
of his line, you order your battalion to 
ſtop, or even retife 2 la debandade, and 
in that inſtant you order ſome of your + 
ſquadrons to move forwards through the | 
Intervals full gallop, and to charge pell- 
mell; as one horſeman acting in this man- 
ner has more real activity than ſeventy Dh 
| who advance and attack in a line as uſual, 
I ſaw once three hundred horſe: attack a 
column of ſeven or ei ight thouſand foot 
in this way, which they defeated and 
_ diſperſed. in three or four minutes. The 
fourth. advantage is, that if your line is 
| broke in ſome places, the enemy cannot 
avail himſelf of the diſoreer, becauſe your 
cavalry advances, and gives the infantry 
time to recover. The fifth, that if your 
infantry breaks that of the enemy in any 
point, then advance your firſt line of 
4 rr to attack and diſperſe it, the 
| _= r,  a__ 
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whole moving forwards | pay at the 


fame time, which will infallibly produce | 

a general ſlaughter, and your victory is 
complete and deciſive. The laſt advan- 
tage of this order of battle which 1 ſhall 
mention is, that it is general, and equally 3 
adapted to every ſpecies of country, when 
an army can act in the leaſt. In an open 
country you combine the action of ca- 
valry with that of the infantry, 'and - 
heavy artillery. In a cloſe country, where 


an extenſive line cannot be. formed, the 


original formation of the troops enables 
you to act ſeparately, as the ground may 
require, by corps, detachments, brigades, 
or regiments, and that always with ſu⸗ 
perior vigour and activity. It is peculiarly 
adapted to aur country ; 1 hope, therefore, 
it will be received and erp on 5 8 
N 6ceation. * Dach 
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0. the goal. Method 1 makin War. | 
7 \UR armies, 8 numerous, are 8 Y 
united in one body formed A 
or oh lines, Between this army and 1 
that of the enemy, at a certain diſtance, BETS. 


| the light troops, very often amounting 
5 to twenty thouſand men, form ano 
ö ther army, Which is called a chain to 


obſerye. the enemy, prevent his coming 
upon you unawares, and cover the march 
of che grand army. Sometimes alſo de- 
tachments of them are ſent to eſcort your 
conyoys, or to cover a certain diſtrict, 
while the army acts on another ling, 
Theſe light troops, though very nume- 
0 rous, they conſider only as mere ſcouts 
Mt to obſerve the enemy, inſomuch that on 
pet” a day of battle they are not to be found, 
„a ſeldom or ever take part in the 
11 * =; aa 


tt 1 


n Whether you advance to the — 
enemy, or the enemy comes to you, the 
light troops diſperſe to the, right and 
left, and you hear no more of them til! 
the next day. Why on ſuch occaſions | 
' they do. not form on the right and left 
of the army, at a. convenient diſtance, 
and attack the enemy on the flanks, is 0 
me as inconceivable as the uſe now made 
: of them appears ridicutous' and abſurd; 
Four or five hundred men, including 
one hundred huſſars, diſtributed into 
ſmall parties in the woods, behind the 
hedges, near the high roads, woltd ob: 
ſerve the enemy MY better than ten 
thouſand men. The motions of ſuch | 
a body as that of an army of light troops, £ 
are too flow, and always before the eyes 
85 he enemy, ſo that he can mark them, 
make ſome capital mancœuvres with- 


cout your knowledge. Whereas a chain 


of ſmall parties going every where, unite 
or diſperſe in a moment, and are always 
inviſible, ſo that it is impoſſible for 
the enemy to make any kind of move- 

— . ment 
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tice, 


The great defect fect of the preſent me- 


mod. ef acting is, that however nume: 


2 roud your army may be, if it is formed 


ne body, your motions are extremely 


22 Secondly, the enemy may direct 


his march ſo that he outflanks you. 


Thirdly, you muſt have a great body of 
troops between you and him to watch 
huis dy oc Fourthly and finally, by 
marching againſt him in à line whoſe 
direction is perpendicular to his front, 


you cannot -outaflank him To remedy 
theſe very capital defects, I would beg 
leave to propoſe another mode of diſtri- 


buting the troops of n our ann 
is compoſed. F e N 


N 


In oder to o explain 1 I have to fy... 


on this ſubject, I muſt premiſe, Firſt, 
that a man or body of men, as an army. 


can defend themſelves only in front; 


conſeeuenthys if you can attack them on 


. H 3 5 . either 


*. 7 


"bg DY $7 | 
| n or- both flanks, you will ey 
beat them, "and much more ſo if you. 
come upon them in the rear. Hence 
it is that Nature points out the danger, 
and raiſes that panic with which an army 
is ſeized when the men apprehend that 
they are attacked in the rear; conſcious 
of their weakneſs, they generally fly in 
confuſion. Sometimes the face of the 
country obliges an enemy to contract his 
front, as when he comes upon you in 
columns: then the moment is favourable 
do attack him, before he has time to 
form his line. Sometimes by yout 
throwing up ſome Redoubts before 
your front, (Plate 3.) he is obliged to 
break his line, and to advance in columns: 
this likewiſe is an occaſion to attack 
him with advantage. Both are, how⸗ 
ever, too generally neglected. Men, for 5 
the moſt part, fix on a given ſpot to 
fight, which they will not quit, though 
the enemy in his progreſs gives many . 
opportunities to a ſucceſsful attack. They 
. make their arrangements on paper, and 


ject beyond his flanks, and the enemy 
perfiſts in advancing within that cirtle, 


0 
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1 1] 


by the flow neſs of their movements abide | : 
by them, being utterly unable to form 


and execute new diſpoſitions, as cir- 


6 nn may require. 5 


Beſides: has 1 nx men= 


ca which force an enemy to contract 


his front, there is a method of extend 
ing yours, ſo that you may always 
out- flank him, though he be much ſu- 


perior in number. If you can form on 


a portion of a circle, whoſe branches pro- , 


or remains in a line as uſual, While 


5 you extend yours in a curve, ſo that you 
come on either, or both his flanks, it 


18 evident that if you attack him i 8 that NW 


_ diſpoſition, he muſt be beat (Plate z.) 

therefore propoſe that your army 
be divided always in five parts, three 

| placed in the centre, one fifth on the 

right, the remaining fifth on the leſt, 


and each advanced more or leſs, as the 


nature of the ah rs permits. They 
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back, or be ſupported by the ce 


E 


4 a not be behind the enemy und 


liable to be cut off, as happened to the 


4 Pruflians -at Maxen, unleſs the whole 
of your army is oppoſed to the enemy's 
| flank; then indeed you may place zone 
or both corps nearly þehind him, if the 
ground is advantageous. They muſt, 
7 however, * wherever. Poſted, have * 
certain and ſecure retreat, otherwiſe you 


expoſe them to great riſk, and e to 


is wer ruin and deſtruction. 


es 


The ada g duke this dif 


; boten of the troops are many. Firſt, 


In whatever ground you a& it” is equally 
applicable. Secondly, The motions wil 


7 the neck army are more ſimple and 
wo quicker.” Thirdly, The enemy can make 


no manœuvres without your knawledge. 
Fourthly, Whether he advances to the 
right or left, (for he cannot, without 
expoſing his army to the moſt imminent 
danger, advance againſt your centre,) 
your corps whicthe is attacking may fall 


while the other AttabKÞ * flank * 


to 
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1 . | If ws encmy k&ps his: ate 
and Waits your attack, then you act 


againſt both his flanks at the ſame time; 
or by lengthening your line to the right | 


or left, encloſe his. flank while you | 
attack his front. In ſhort, while you 
can force him to attack within- a portion 
of a circle, the victory is yours. This 


method, I repeat it, is general, equally 
proper for all caſes ; but more particu 
larly advantageous, and even Wan | 


ee rr 885 


K men 405 0 _ two ION that : 
on which it ſtands; and that which 1s 


drawn from the poſt it occupies, to the . 
province it means to cover, or the places 


from whence it draws its ſubſiſtences. 
An army acting offenſively, departs from 
a given point where its d pôts are lodged, 


and goes to a given point in the enemy 's 
country. It is often and indeed gene- 
rally adviſeable for thoſe on the de- 
fenſive to avoid a battle 3 becauſe the 


conſequences are, or may be fatal. But 
it does not follow that you are to remain 
| -ina&tive : : 


N 


e 
. $6 * 
| . what i is n to be done > The 
anſwer is obvious. The centre muſt 
occupy ſome advantageous poſt, ſtrongly . 
_ fortified, while the two corps or wings 
muſt act day and night on the enemy's 
une of operation. If this is executed 
with vigour, he will f n be reduced to 
de neceſſity of attacking your centre, 
which you may avoid, taking a new 
poſition, and. gain time or wait for it, 
while the two wings attack his flanks 
during the action; or elſe he muſt fall 
back to be nearer his depdts, - or finally 
fend ſtrong corps againſt yours; and as 
theſe retite not on your army, he loſes 
his time and labour. By this diſpo- 
ſition of your troops you cover your 
country efſectually, and prevent the | 
enemy from advancing towards your 


centre. The further he advances the 1 


more danger he runs; for his line of ope- 

nation will be the longer and the leſs 
| eafy to be guarded. If, on the con- 

trary, you act offenſively, the enemy 

— find a thouſand 1 camps, from 

b whence = 
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whence you cannot force bim by any: 
attack on his front; but if you act by 
corps, as 1 propoſe, and direct your 
march on either flank, which enables 
you to act on his line of operation, ou 
will in a few days force him to abandon 
his camp, and fight you on your own, | 
terms, or abandon the country. If he 
„permits you to approach him, you may 
not only force him to abandon the coun- 


try, but oblige him to retire in a given 


direction. I do not therefore underſtand. 
a General where he ſays, the enemy was 
poſted in ſuch a manner that he could = 
not be forced... I admit it could not per- 
haps be done by attacking his front; but 
unleſs his ſubſiſtence grows under his 
feet, he may be forced to abandon any 
camp, if you act on his flanks and line 
of operation, which he cannot prevent 
* by Tg oth PI 7 
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* "of wiourY off an army is ; juſtly con- 
Gdered as one of the moſt capital ope- 
rations in the art of war; I ſhall there- 
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fore * leave to point out the png 1 
| 4 which! it is ann | 5 
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. e 3 ay if "a | 
whole line, or lines, could marchiin front 
from one camp to other, this would 
be the moſt perfect way of marching, 

becauſe no time would be loſt in forming 
the columns for the march, or in replao- 
ing them in a line. Every officer will 
conceive that I mean a common march, 
when you advance in front towards the 
enemy ; for if you move on hit flankꝭ, you 
have nothing to do but to make the army, 
as it ſtands in two or three lines, march 
on its right or left; then you are in order 
of battle, by a fimple movement*to the 
7 rigs or left, on * ' ground where you 
1 er vi: | ſtand. 
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{4 tand. But as no country is ſufficiently 


open for an army to advance in a line, 
8 any conſiderable diſtance, you muſt 
of courſe” break that line, and march in 
ſeveral columns. The more numerous 
theſe columns are, the better for the rea- 
ſons above - mentioned. The worſt of all | 
| conſequently is, that when you can march. 
in one column only, becauſe it ſuppoſes 
that the whole army is in a defile, and 
expoſed tothe cut in pieces by very few 
men, Who occupy. the ground through, | 
which ſueh a column is paſſing.” This ö 
muſt be the caſe with the French, if they 
attempt to penetrate into this country, 
as appears from the deſcription we have 
bien it. by 
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I ESIDES the Introduttion, the 
Editor has thought it neceflary to 
ſupply the Concluſion. This the reader 
will perceive is equally in iuſtration 
of the main' object and outline of the 
preſent Treatiſe. The ſubjects prin- 
| _ Cipallly canvaſſed are the importance and 

the neglect of Dover and Milford Haven; ; 
- the population and defence of the king- 
dom, as connected and contraſted with 
its geographical poſition, and with the 
ſtate of Parliamentary Repreſentation. 


Dover. Nature has made the Straits 
of Dover the principal maritime paſs and 
.defile of Great Britain, through which 

the reciprocal commerce of the nor- 
thern and ſouthern nations of Europe 
is conveyed ; and through which our 
priocipal, and I am * to * here- 
n  ditary 


1 


_ 


ditary foe; muſt tranſport her naval flores; 
| Art therefore ſhould; if poſſible, be em- 
ployed in the aſſiſtance of nature; ſo as 


‚ to conſtruct. * harbour capable of re- 
ceiving ſhips of war and commerce 

when in danger or diſtreſs.” Ships en 

1 not, without great riſk, lay in night f 

, Dover, that is in the Downs, during 

* the equinoctial gales, and winter ſcaſun; 

Y and therefore without a convenient and 

> ſafe harbour in the vicinity, an enemy 

1 may watch opportunities to ſteal through. 

unmoleſted. Dover ſeems, | to mea: maſt 5 

Y important barrier to the Medway, —_— : 

* to the Thames; and a hoſtile: debar- | 

I kation on the part of Fr rance, | north of 

| | Dover,” might in a variety of ways bo 

annoyed from that-intermediate' poſt, 

0 Theſe narrow ſtraits, a dangerous coaſt, 

. and a ſecure harbour, would even com- | 

1 penſate ſor a conſiderable inferiority oſ 

5 maritime force, both in naval action, 

D - and in "laying ſo advantageous for the 

"= interception of naval ſtores. I conceive 

Þ that our convicts would be far more pro- 

y Y , „ fitably | | 
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and expenſive voyages to Botany Bay, 
where both their pelt: and future 
utility is at leaſt problematical. Dun- 
co and Cherbourg are conſtructed at 


expence, notoriouſly, as a 


Seyla and Charybdis, to devour the 
Britiſn commerce. We are unjuſt to 
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Briſtol and Liverpool, and therefore is 
admirably calculated to protect and po- 
mote the whole commerce of the weſt 
coaſt of Britain, of the oppoſite coaſt 
of Ireland, and of the intermediate 
channel. It bas many recom 
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: | phical poſition, and defence of the king- 
t, dom. In what do all the French po- 
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19 ſuperiocity of France over Great Britain 

uin and Ireland? In population and num- 
bers. If we ſearch for the foundation 
18 and columns of real power and revenue, Dy 
o- we ſhall find them to conſiſt in Asri- 

. culture, Manufattories, Commerce, Fiſbe- 
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alt and ſuſtain each other, and are at 
the ſame dime intimately connected with 
all the, arts and ſciences, and with po- 
niical freedom. Vo. each of theſe: com- 
ehenfive ſeiences a ſeparate Profeſſor 


* turer- ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


throughout our Univerſities. But upon 
the latter of theſe topics alone, po- 
 pulation, as being deeply involved in 
the ſubject of the preſent treatiſe, I hall 
make a few . obſervations. Did time 
permit 1 ſhould have no difficulty in 
| demonſtrating that Great Britain and 
„ Ireland might; in one century 'only, | be 

rendered equal in en to. + range 
"and that in a ſingle g n 


ritime ſtrength might e treble... T he 


of an immenſe; but oppreflive re- 
b., and of a mighty catalogue of 


| ſhips of war, muſt in time ſuffer. an 


eclipſe, ſhould the ſubject of population, 
and likewiſe of emigration, continue to 
be treated with the ſame cold indifference | 
and inattention 5 our * an 


t%1. 


fr ans never to have oceutted'to gu DB 

; |  ofators of political writers, in their diſ.. 

MW ciiflions and propaſals for a reform of 
Parliamentary Repreſentation, to com- 


. bine and contraſt ſuch propoſitions with 

3 the invaſion, defence, and ſtrength of 

* the kingdom. For inſtance; when we 
F take * geographical ſurvey of Great 

n Britain, as connected with the means 

1 | [of defence, and with parliamentary re- | 
is "preſentation, it will appear wiſdom in 1 
* our forefathers, that the parts moſt ex= 
d poſed to invaſion, . ſhould be provided 
de and fortified with additional population, 

e, and a ſtron ger frontier. This, amongſt 

* others, I conceive was one reaſon why 

he political privileges and prerogatives were 
held out to the inhabitants of the Channel 


14 coaſt and why parliamentary' boroughs fn 
* were multiplied in the ſouthern and — 


un, moſt vulnerable w on =Y our n, 
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all the parts af Gteat Britain moſt ſub⸗ 


5 ject to invaſion, eſpecially: from a  uthern*: 
| foe: we ſhall find alſo; that they fur- 
niſn 215 one half of the repreſenta- 
tives in the Houſe of Commons, al. 
though their area does riot amount ta 
one- fifth of the whole iſland. Reaſoning 
therefore on principles of amlogy. we 


= ſhould infer that the lines of an entrench= 


ment or fortification moſt exßoſed 8 
attack ſbould haye additional ſtrength, . 5 
25 population, and guards. Indeed nature 
has, in many reſpects, endowed the ſou- 


| 13S 7 thern ſegmentfof our iflak d with ſuper- - 


lative political pre-eminence, But ex- 
cept along the interſecting line of London, . 
Bath, and Briſtol, there are uod no 
other large cities throughout the whole 
' ſouthern baſe of Great Britain. Our 
> great manufacturing Cities and towns 
have been gradually migrating more to 
the center and north, of /Epgland ; and 
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fe ob to Talk into ys 


The . tor * a at 1 e __ 
abt which have been offered by | 
men of tranſcendent abilities, the prin- 
ciples of which, are an increaſe in the 
number of the repreſentatives, and the 
amputation, and purchaſe: of the decayed | 
2 d ratten boroughs, are both, in 1 
ae liable to weighty and.inſuperable 955 
objections. Theſe objections, I had ar- 
ranged in detail, but find them much too 
voluminous for the preſent publication. 
I think it is a dubious: propoſition. whe- 
ther the parliamentary repreſentation 
ſhould bear an exact proportion to the geo- 
graphical dimenſions or area of the coun- 
try; whether parliamentary repygygn tat tion 
ſhould travel after the population, or 
«« vice verſa,” whether the latter ſhould 
not be directed and guided to accom- 
pany the repreſentation, and to be made 
ſubſervient to the political organization 
or ſkeleton of the conſtitution, which 
4 \ time 
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bene tad ment? veimeable, / wi ex. 


_ ample, would it not be more berieficial 
to the joint ſecurity of the conſtitution, 
and of the kingdom, to ſtrengthen 


5 the Channel frontier, and principal ſeat 
of the decayed boroughs, by one or two o 


million of additional inhabitants? Hel- 
land is a proof how population may be 
compelled to follow a wiſe legiſlation, 


even againſt all the diſadvantages of 
nature and ſituation. Decayed boroughs | 


may be ſtocked like paſtures, or en- 


| grafted, like old trees, and rendered 
again vigorous and prolific.” | Would 
there be more difficulty or leſs pru- 
_ dence and economy in concentrating: the 
ſtrength of Great Britain, by ſuch do- 
meſtic colonization, than in founding 
empires, and ſquandering millions acroſs 
the Atlantic? Are there not diſbanded | 
officers, Gators; ſoldiers? Some more 
encouragement ſhould be dealt out to 
theſe defenders of their country. Are 
there not fiſheries and manufactories to 
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d che Channel? 7 


1 1 4 ich principal | 


222 of decayed boroughs, toge- toge- 
ther with the legiſlature and the * 


5 | would be equally intereſted. and benefited . 
in adopting a mild and eafy remedy "IR 


parliamentary reformation, that is, by 


_ colonizing all decayed boroughs with. 


additional houſes and inhabitants. Alex 


ander the Great, during 
war, planned and built may magnificent 0 


the career of 


cities, and whilſt he was *_— immenſe 
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ſhould beware of perſevering againſt every... 
_ petition, | remonſtrance and ſatire, to de: 


Sirade themſelves in the public eſtima- „ 
I tion. It is for their on intereſt and 
WL n+ that. one third of the popular 


elections ſhould not. be conſidered by 
oe many of the nation as a bur- 
leſque on repreſentation, and that 


hey ſhould not be made a ſubject of 


ridicule throughout Europe. If they 
; reject the projects. of political re edifca/ 


tion, they cannot deny the propriety and 
7 neceſſity of political repair- It is ob? 
vious, that by acting te they will like. 


wiſe add to the ſtrength, defence, and 


ſecurity of the iſland, where it 18 s-moſt 
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